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ABSIEACT 

A study was conducted to compare the effectiveness of 
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methods and a composite of counseling methods referred to as a 
'•counseling for internality" strategy were selected as the treatment 
methods* Subjects were students enroiled in developmental studies 
programs at ten community colleges; colleges were assigned to one of 
four cells in the study design* Subjects were pre-tested with a 
variety of instruments to obtain measures of anxiety and locus of 
control^ and subseguent measures were taken over a three-semester 
period. Data analyses indicated that traditional counseling and 
instruction initially produced greater increases in internality and 
decreases in anxiety but after two semesters fostered a movement 
toward externality and increases in anxiety^ while the nontraditional 
methods were more effective over the longer period of time^ 
Additionally r the most positive changes occurred in schools where the 
most humanistic atnospheres prevailed. Data are analysed by sex and 
ethnic group and are presented in extensive tables^ A review of the 
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Jjit rndijc'tio n 

Tliu <Klncatio!i HyBtvn) in our Hocitity is unflcir attack* It U arcu st.nm ncl 
in citiack by prnfc^Haional within t'Huu.^tjnn's own rankH , GardncTj 19^)7; 

CiJafcjH<*r^ \^)(^-)\ (Joodlaflj 197^; 1 It-r rac licr ^ 1973), but rtK^cntly itia iitiini? 
publicly inflicted at the layman^s lov^l as well (Shells, 1975). Students arc 
not learning, arc rli scnchantod with school, drop out in alarming nunibers, 
tuno out in alarming ways, Huch as drug abuse, vandalism of school proper rty, 
aHBault on Bchnol pnrsonnel, and present other typos of diicipline problems. 
So thi* charges go. 

VariouB explanations have beati offered. This projecfc examiTies one 
poatulafce-^-innovative counseling and instruction artj more effective in educating 
nontraditional .students than traditional education methods. The asBurnption is 
that current practices are not effective with nontraditional studants. Our 
changing national values regarding disprivileged youth have opened the door a 
of community colleges to a population of youths who historically have not been 
included in the education system. These are the youths who have been labeled 
disadvantaged by socioeconomic standards* Whatever elie they may or may 
not be, these students must be considered nontraditional by previous school 
population norms. Therefore, it should not be eKpected that traditional teaching 
methods used with the traditional student population ghould also succeed with 
this new population of nontraditional students. We are suggesting that part 
of the problem with the school system is failure to tailor educatioti methods 
and philosophies to specific student populations. 

M 



In order to develop specific prograrns for a apecific target group, 
it ie iinportant to know the charactariitici of that population.* Nontradi- 
tional ^itudents come from low inconie families and typically are members 
of varioui miTiority groupi. They are characterised by feeliriga of power- 
lessneis^ worthleesness^ and alietiation. Typically, they mamfeit mala- 
daptive behaviors including delinquency, hostility, unrealiitic levels of 
aspiration, lack of problein-solving skilla and lack of experience. They 
have ^-limited ego itrength, uiicertam personal identities and 'weak tnternal 
control over their behavior'' (Ehrlej 1968). As studenti, they are coniiderad 
high risk at both the high echool and college laveU as few rernain in comniu- 
nity college beyond one aemeater (Rouecha, 1968), They read far below the 
loth grade level and have poor verbal and cornmunication akills. In summary, 
the nontraditlonal student is soclallyj emotionally and Intellectually handi- 
capped. These characteristica muat be coniidered In planning an education 
program for thii population* 

The purpose of this study was to design and evaluate a program to 
meet the needs of these nontraditional etudents, It was decided to conduct 
the study at the community college level as these schools nov/ enroll a 
majority of students from nontraditional backgrounds* Almost all public 
community colleges practice open admlasiona. Also, SO^o of these colleges 
have Itistituted ipecial prograrni (called remedial, developnnemtalj basic 
or guided itudies) for students who are ill-prepared for college work, which 
suggests that they offer the fleKibility necessary for an ejcperlmental 
program, However^ while these achooli are open to new techTilquei, the 
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special prograTni so far tried have not been totally iatisfactory in reducing 
the rate of attrition (Roueche, 1968). Therefore, the community college 
was conaldered an appropriate setting to develop a program designed 
specifically for nontraditional students. These ichools as a group are 
avaiUble, concerned, innovative and open to outside help in improving their 
special programs for nontraditional students* 

The program had to be designed for socio-emotional as well as 
acadeniic development. Therefore, both counseling and instructional 
methods v/ere to be considered. The instructional approach to be examined 
was a system of individualised learner -oriented instruction designed for 
mastery. This sy^stem emphaaizes careful behavior sequencing to ensure 
both student success and active involvement in learning. These features 
were considered important in order to minimiEe the psychological damage 
of repeated failure and to reduce alienation, Furthernnore, teaching 
itrategiea were to be ernployed which required minimal verbal and commu- 
nication skilli, a weaknesi in this population. To allow for low but diffe- 
rential reading levels, much audiotutorial instruction was to be usGd. It 
was hypothesised that this self-paced, self-controlled and self-directed 
learning system would maKimally Increase achievement In an atmoaphere 
that also promoted a sense of personal worth and controL 

The counseling method to be examined will be referred to as the 
'•counseling for internality'* strategy. It is in fact a compoiite of methods 
shown by the research to be effective in dealing with persons who feel 
power leiSj worthless and alienated, as does this population It was suggoite 
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that nontraditional studeTits who wera counseled by this composite would 
not only grow pergonally bat would aleo increase their academic achieve- 
ment. 

Therefore, a stady was designed whereby indlviduaUzed instruction 
and the couneeliBg for Internality strategies could be implemented in 
community colleges in a contrQlled design. Measures of student behavior 
over three full academic eemeiters were taken. Thes^ behaviors were 
evaluated to aasesi the effectivenes a of the individualized instruction and 
counseling for internality methoda. The central theoretical focus of the 
study was Rotter's concept of internal- external locus of control (Rotter, 
1966), It had been shown repeatedly that disadvantaged persons have a 
higher degree of external locu§ of control orientation than do non-^diiadvan^ 
taged persons. The following eection will explain why externality can be 
a handicap and will present evidence that Internality can be increased by 
appropriate instruction and counieling* 
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SECTION 11 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
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Background of Locus of Contyol 

Julian Rotter can for a large part be thanked for the internal- 
external locus of control concept. The basis for its birth was his theory 
of social learning poitulated in hia 1954 book, Social Learning and Clinical 
PsychQlogy . As McLaughlin (1971) points out. Rotter combine i a Hullian 
approach to behavior with cognitive theory. There are four major variables 
in Rotter's theory which must be anderstood in order to appreciate it (Rotter, 
Seeman, Liverant, 1962, p, 480), These arei "(1) the potential for 
behavior to occur; (2) the expectancy that these behaviors will lead to a 
given reinforcement in a given situation; (3) the \^lue of the reinf or cement 
in that situation which is the object of the behavior; and (4) the psychological 
situatloti in which the behavior reinforcement sequence occurs, " 

A reinforcement following a particular response or behavior etrengthe 
the expectancy that the next time this response, event, or behavior occurs a 
reinforcement will follow it^ and so forth in the future {Rotter^ 1955). As 
Lefcourt (1966) points out^ in Rotter^s theory the potential for a behavior to 
occur in a given situation is based on a person* s e^cpectancy that the behavior 
win insure the attainment of the available relnforcernent and the available 
reinforcement values for that person. Rotter hypothesises In his 1966 mono- 
graph , that these expectanciea of reinforcement generalize from .specific 
situatians to situations that are more or less related; therefore, generalized 
OKpectancies are uatablished in the person- s mind. Rotter (1955) details 
methods of deterniining similarity or dimensions of similarity among 
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s ituat ions. 

Rotter (196^0 further suggests that as a person grows and matures 
he distingiiishes when there are and are not causal relationships between 
events* A parson^ s reinforcement history det^irmines the degree to which 
a person connects his own actions with the re inior cements he obtains in 
life. Rotter, et al. , (1962, p, 480) point oat, ^*each new occurrence of a 
reinforcement provides Information leading to both a change in the potential 
for that behavior to occur and to a rise or a lowering of the expectancy for 
the reinforcement to occur," Thus^ the Individuars expectancies change 
only as he sees the causal relationship between his behavior and reinforcement. 

If a person has a tendancy not to see or realise bhe causal relationship 
between his behavior and the relnforceinent (either positive or negative), then 
the occurrence of the reinforcement provides less information to hirn and 
his expectancies change less* Conversely, If a person sees the contingency 
betwc^en his own behavior and a re Inf or cement, the re inf or cement will 
strengthen or weaken the potential for that particular behavior to happen in 
the same or similar sttuation (Rotter, 1966), 

At this point the reader can most likely see how the concepts of 
internal and external locus of control came into being. An external (Rotter, 
1966) is a person who does not perceive a reinforcement (one which is in 
actuality at least in part due to him or his behavior) as being entirely contin- 
gent upon his own behavior* Luck, chance, powerful otheri, etc. , are seen 
by the eKternal as the cause of the reinforcement. As can be imagined from 
the previous discussion, the external would not believe he could control the 
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reoccurrence of reinforcement, and thus an occurring reinforcement would 
provide less inforrnatioii about the correctness of his behavior. Due to this, 
his expectancies and his behav^ior would change to a lesser degree (Rott^^ , 
et aU , 1962), The external ^ould be likely to see reward and punishm^ : 
or failure as due to luck, fate or chance or powerful others and alter his 
behavior less-«wlth a great likelihood that he would retain some inefficient 
behaviors. Basically then, e^cternality reduces the amount of new learning 
that should occur due to new experiences (Rotter, et aL , 1962), 

The internal^ it follov^a is a person who generally perceives that an 
event or reinforcement (a reinforcement which is in actuality at least in part 
due to him or his behavior) ii "contingent upon his own behavior or his own 
relatively permanent cbaracteristlce^' (Rotter^ 1966, p. 1), The internal 
is more open to new learning, as his expectancies and behavior will change 
as experience Indicatea is nec€asary--he is more realistic. Obviously, the 
internal does not see every event as contingent upon his own behavior--if 
he did he would most likely be classified as mentally ill or unbalanced. 
Also, it should be mentioned that internality/externality is not a clear- cut 
dichotomy but more of a continuuni. 

Empirical Support for the Theory 

An internal locus of control orientation^ then, means that a person 
feels he can control the payoffs in life* He has the skills^ abilitlee, or 
characteristics to acquire the reinforcements which he values and desires, 
in his opinion. The externaHy-or iented person does not feel he has personal 
control of the payoffa In his life* Some other factor such as luck, fate, chance, 
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powerful ethers, fitc. is seen as having more influence over his life than 
he daes. The thesis of the theory is that internality is more desirable than 
externality. Subsequent stucliei Investigating this thesis have attempted to 
correlate locus of control with indices of mental health and successful life 
adjustment. 

Externality has been shown to be positively correlated with: 
Alienation . (Tolor and Le Blanc, 1971) 

A nxiety. (Christner, 1974; Dixon, etal, , 1973; Feather, 1967; 
Hountras and Scharf, 1970: Joe, 1971; Lefcourt, 1966; Liberty, et al, , 1966; 
Nelson and Phares, 1971; Nowicki, 1972; Piatt and EisenmaTi, 1968; Powell 
and Vega, 1972; Ray and Katahn, 1968; Rotter, 1966; Tolor and Re^nilcoff, 
1967; and Watson, 1967) 

E scaptgm. (Baker, 1971) 

Hostility. (Turner, 1971; Williams and Vantress, 1969) 
Learning problema in children. (Loeb^ 1975) 
Mood d is turbance. (Kilpatrick, Dubin and Marcotte, 1974) 
Peychopathology, . (Blaler, 1961; Cromwell, et al. , 1961; Feather, 

1967; Harrow and Ferrante, 1969: MacDonald and Games, 1971; Paliner, 1971; 

Piatt, et ah , 1971; Shybut, 1968; Snnith, et aU , 1971) 

Suicide proneness . {Abramovitz, 1969; Goldstein and ReEnikoff, 

1971; Wiriiams and Nichels, 1969) 

Untrustinfl attitude. (Harnsher, Seller and Rotter, 1968) 

At the other end of the continuuni, there is evidence that internality is 
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Academic achtevement. (Clifford and Cleary, 1972; Coleman, et aU , 
1966; Doane. 1973; Eilersen, 1972; Grun, Korte and Baum, 1974; Harrison, 
1968; McGhee and Crandall, 1968; Nowicki and Roundtree, 1971) 

ActivitY level in entrepreneurs, (Durand and Shea, 1974) 

Age. (Staats, et al. , 1974; Wolk and Kurtz, 1975) 

Conatructive reaction to frustration , (Brisaet and Nowicki^ 1973; 
Butte rfield, 1964) 

Creativity , (DuCette, et aU ^ 1972) 

Ernotional adiustment. (Wolk &f Kurtz, 1975) 

Impulse cQntroL (Davis and Phares^ 1967; Hersch and Scheibe, 1967; 
Phares, 1965, 1968; Pharea, Ritchie and Davis, 1968; Seeman, 1963) 

Initiative , (Ibid, ) 

Job satisfaction , (Tseng, 1970) 

Mental ability (not IQ ), (Powell and Centa, 1972) 

Positive self-concept , (Beebe, 1971; Fish and Karabenick, 1971; 
Warehime and Woodson, 1971; Wickeriham, 1971) 

Problem- solvina ability, insight. (Baugh, 1973; Tolor and Reznikoff, 

1967) 

Realistic aspiration leveL (Lefcourt, 1966) 
School satisfaction. (Koop, 1968) 

As Christner (1974) concluded, "internals have a higher self- concept ai 
are generally better adjusted, more independent, more achieving, more 
realistic, more open to new learning, more creative, more flexible, more 
self- reliant, etc, EKternals are more anxious, rnore hostile, more suicide 
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prone, less achioving, have more psychopatholagyj are more frustrawecl, 
less realistic, jmore dependent and helpless, less open to new learning, less 
trusting, less flexible, etc, (pp. 6-7)," There is ample evidetice from the 
research that externality is indeed a handicap. 

Externality and the Disa dvantaged 

Locus of confcrol theory predicts that disadvantaged populations will 
score high on externality, These nontraditional populations have suffered 
discrimination and manipulation which would theoretically interfere with the 
development of internaltty, The research findings have not been completely 
consistent on this point. Several studies concluded that^ when socio -economic 
status is held constant^ there are no locus of control differences between 
Anglos and blacks (Gable and Minton, 1971; MlLgram, 1971; DuCette, et al, , 
1972) or Chicanos (Garza and Amei, 1974), However^ the general consensus 
is that blacks are indeed jmore external than Anglos in the same populattonj 
i,e. , in the lower- class ^ in the upper-rniddle class j in unemployment groups, 
and in prison (Battle and Rotter, 1963; Coleman, et al, ^ 1966; Deelonde, 1971; 
Katz and CreenbaufTi, 1963; Lefcourt and I.adwig, 1965, 1966; MacDonald, 
1971; Peters, 1972: Scott and Phelan, 1969; Shaw and Uhl, 1971; Williams and 
Stack, 1972). Chicanos and American Indians have also been shown to be 
externally^Driented (Coleman, et ah , 1966; Friend, 1973; Graves, 1961; 
Rogers, 1973) Fi^rther more , persons in lower socio-economic status groups 
score more externally than persons in higher socio-economic groups (Bartel, 
1971; Graves, 1961: Shaw and Uhl, 1971, Yieh, 1971). 

The cotichision that ''groups whose social positian is one of minimal 
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power either by class or race tend to score higher in the external control 
direction" (Lefcourt, 1966 , 212) is understandable. It cannot oe denied 
that these groups are in fact less powerful and that members therefore feel 
they have less control over the payoffs in our society. The implication for 
our study was that one way to help nontraditional students both academically 
and ernotionally could be to decrease their high level of externality, 

Male-- Female Differences 

Before a discussion of strategies for decreasing externality is 
preaented, another relevant theoretical finding should be considered. Rottej 
(1966) original claim of no sex differences in locus of control scores has not 
been conclusively eapported (MacDonaldj 1973), For examplei in a study 
of academic achievement^ internality was shown to be positively correlated 
for malea (Koopj 1968) but negatively correlated for fernales (Koop, 1968; 
Thurber, 1972), Furthermore, the predictions are not consistent for boys 
and girls at the grade school level (McGhee and Crandall, 1968; Solomon, 
et al. j 1969), Other discrepancies between scores of the sexes at the colleg« 
level have been reported (GoKali, et al, , 1973; Reimanls, 1974; Wareheime 
and Foulds, 1971; Whltej 1971), Therefore, as it might be misleading to pool 
the data for both seKes in a locus of control study, the data was analysed 
separately by sex in the present study. 

MacDonald (1973) has proposed a role theory explanation of these 
disparate male-female results. He posits fernales are taught to believe, or 
at least to profess, that they are the weakerj less powerful, less capable 
sex and that the males in their lives are in control of their environment* 
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Anothc^r ptjs.'iiblci explanatiun is Davis's (1971) conc:rpt r^f tie f&nsive externality. 
Such a person behaves as an internal in striving to effect changes in hp.T life 
(e.g, , Procikuk and Bremen's (1975) finding that defensive eKtcrnals hav* 
higher grad^ point averages than do congruent or true axternals), but shc^ 
scoreg as an external. Her claim that she actually hat no real control Qvef 
the rewards in her life is possibly a defense against th© t4n£©mf or table 
possibility of failure. Another suggestive finding is that the motive to avoid 
sucCefiH in college "Pemal as was significantly, positively correlated with 
external control scores (Midgley and AtaramS, 1^-^74), This indicates that a 
woman who is anKif>us about how her succead may affect her role as a female 
and. her relationships with males may score externally td ^Kplain away her 
aucceas as due to other a and beyond her controU Furthermore^ it was found 
that female defense ejctertiali had higher grade point averages than did rtiale 
defensive externals (Procikuk and Breen, 1975), Apparently some undetermined 
gender factor is interacting with locus of control orientation which could 
confound results if ignored. 

Instruction Stt^ategies 

Research involving shifts from externality to Infcernality with diverse 
populations has been accurnulating. Appropriately enough, this reeearch has 
tasted two approaches- -education (instruction) and counseling. Several of 
the instruction studies used nontradltional populations as their subjecte. 

Two of theie studies worked with disadvantaged urban youth involved 
in Upward Round SiLrnmer Prograrns, Hunt and Hardt {1969) demonstrated 
incraaaei in internality and self-esteem over an 18 month period with these 
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high school students. Irigram (1972) noted that male participanta returning 
to the program for the second sufrimer scored higher on internality than did 
new male participants. One study was testing a program to educate indigent 
mothers outside the school setting using non-professional teachers (Bilker, 
1971), The group showed significantly more internality after nine months of 
tutoring. 

Various populations have been used in other studies on the effect of 
instruction on locus of control acores. One study using a rniddle class sample 
found a positive correlation between internality and nongraded instruction^ 
but a negative correlatioii between nongraded instruction and science 
achievement (Brooks^ 1973). Research has shown that direct instruction 
can Increase the internality scores of educable mentally retarded children 
(Wycker and Tyler, 1975), These 9-12 year olds were part of a 12 week 
instruction program which focused on training for adaptive behavioral responses 
and awareneaiB of consequences* The same results were found with yet 
another completely different population, one of senior nursing staff females 
(Martin and Shepel^ 1974)* Againj the focus was on training for specific 
behavioral skills, in this case discriminative ability in counseling situations. 
These researchers considered the prograni a success in increasing internality, 
as Well as truetj insight and self-confidence. 

Two other itudies involved similar populationa. One examined a 
particidar type of course referred to as a Personall2;ed System of Instruction 
with coUega students (Johnson and Croft, 1975). Based on Rotter* s (1966) 
theory, it was predicted that intarnals would complete the course faster and 
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earn higher grades than externals, Thii hypothesis was not supported by 
the results. However, the reiiilts did indicate a significant ihif^ toward 
internality, which was attributed to participation in this type of course. 
The second study used high school graduates applying to college (Fry, 1975), 
The results were consistant with Rotter's (1966) theory of differeiitial behavior 
for internals and externals. Internals were able to learn in all treatment 
conditions, but they made the greateit gains when allowed to control the 
instruction. In contrast^ externaU made the greatest gains when they had tha 
least aontrol over the instruction, and these gains exceeded all other subjects'. 
This is a provocative finding be cause it seams to contradict the aforeirsentioned 
studies. With respect to the present study, it implies that highly external 
nontraditional students would be best served by traditional nnethods of Instruc- 
tion stressing external teacher contrDl, That was not our hypothesis. We 
predicted that nontraditional programs emphasizing Individualized attention, 
tutoring and success experiences would help external students more than 
traditional programs. However, our major goal is to increase^^internality 
and thereby increaie learning. This aspect was not examined in Fry's (1975) 
study, 

A recent study (Leon, 1974) with specially admitted, disadvantaged ^ 
college freshman also had direct Implications for this project, Leon (1974) 
reported that students who performed beet academically showed rnore 
internal control at the completion of their freshman year. One possible 
concluHionis that success experiences can have a positive effect on a 
person's locus of control orientation, Leon's finding conforms to our predictions* 
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With roHpec't It) t:ounB£}Ung for inturnality, there are numerous KLudiua 
illustrating external to internal (E^I) yhifti. Specific E-I counseling strategies 
have been cleveloped. A review of the earlier studies will be preHcnted to ana- 
lyze t:hc! operative components of thuae stratogleB, A review of more recent 
Htudie« will be used to illustrate the wide range of studies which produced 
E-I ghiftH, 

Reimanis and Schaefer (1970) developed a strategy which concentrates 
on the subject's verbal behavior. In order to illustrate to the subject that he 
does in fact have power to change his situations, the counselor uses three 
techniques. As reviewed in MacDonald (1972^ p, 6) these are! 

1, C hallenging or confronting "external statement" (e, g, ^ "They 
want me to be, * , with "internal questions" (e, g, , "What do ^ou want to be?). 
With each confrontation the counselor or therapist attempts to replace an 
external control statement or thought made by the subject with an internal one, 

2, Rewarding internal statements (e. g, , "I will seek tutoring," "ril 
ask my professor for help"), 

3, Getting the subject to recognize and focus upon the contingencies 
of his behavior. If he does such and such, then a result will occur, 

a. Questioning what he could have done differently to change 
the outcoine(e) of a past problem(s), 

b. Questioning what he might do to manipulate the outcom.e(s) 

of a present problem{s). ' 

c. Questioning what he would do in the future to cope with 
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Uaing*tht;Ho Ltj('iinic|ut' h , rieirTiamH firifl Srliaurur wi-re abh* to clunionstraku a 

significanl: differcmce in thu post-test: Locus of Control scores (coniparrd to 

control groups) of large* samples of callage students. 

Another ntrategy was HuccusafuUy tasted by Dua (1970). Referring to 

his strategy as an Action Program, Dua was able to show a significant increase 

in internality in female freshman university students within eight weeks. 

Summarizing from MacDonald (1972, pp, 6-8) again: 

Dua (1970) theorizes that the attitudes of externals are realistically 
rooted in past experiences. They do not e^cpect to succeed because 
they haven't succeeded In the past, ^hey haven^t succeeded in the 
past because they haven^t learned efficient methods of producing 
change. 

Therefore, the job of the counselor is to help the student acquire some 
specific skills. Dua's eubjects were women who had trouble relating in 
interpersonal situations. His techniques were- 

Each client was asked to list three ''significant others" with 
whom she had difficulty relating. After which, the counselor 
helped the client to define her interpersonal problem in behavioral 
terms. The counselor then helped the clients individually to 
establish specific action programs that would lead to developing new 
but specific behaviors aimed at improving relationshipa with a 
significant other. Tangible actions were suggested by the counselor, 
(MacDonald, 1972, pp. 7-8.) 

Still another strategy was used by Masters (1970) in a case study of 
an adolescent male* MacDonald (1972) refers to this as the Reconstrual 
Method. Attempts are made to change the person* s attitude toward a behaviOT , 
but not to change the behavior itself, which is deemed necessary and unavoidable. 
Examples used involved household chores in which the boy felt manipulated by 
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fiiH parcntH, The < nunHolor suggaBfcncl Uiafc the hi^havior be viewed n.b a vury 
plTuctivci muanH by which thu boy can manipulate hie paHmts--lf he p«rFornis 
tho bt'havior, especially wii;hout prompting, he can oxpnct certain positive 
roinforcenK^nts from his parents. This tochniquo has limitations (Buch as 
universality of appropriate problems), but may bu useful in cases Huch as the 
one illustrated by Masters. 

Maiumder, et: aU (1973), combined these three strategies (confrontation, 
action, and reconstrual) into a model to train counselors. The clients were 
participants in a summer project for disadvantaged youth. Controlling for 
counselor impU^mentation of the model (upon review of their tapes, it was 
found that some counselors were not actually using the model), a significant 
difference was found between Interual- External counseled, non-Internal- 
External counseled, and non- counseled groups. 

A final, early study will be reviewed because of its implication that 
an External to Internal shift can be produced in a very short, Lntensive time 
span, Williams (1970) demonstrated a significant increase in Internality in 
a three day human relations training experience using T-groups (127 
participants In none T-groups), Although specific methods are not discussed, 
Williams describes the general purpose of these encounter or sensitivity 
groups: ''T-group training usually emphasizes responsibility for one^s own 
behavior, awareness of the needs of others, the acquisi+^ion of improved 
interpersonal skills, and the free-flow of 'here and now' (mostly limited to 
what develops within the time span of the groups) data based upon explicit 
behaviors and stated values (pp. U2)J' Williams felt that "the small-group 
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format prnvided fchn social aituation and tihe learning goals of T-groups 
8tM;mnd to parallc.*! a Bocial ruinfor crmcnt procoHs dirtu'tttd toward internal 
control (p, ly- and found evidence of increased internal control in these 
marathon groups of college students, staff and faculty. 

The increased popularity of group therapy is reflected in the more 
recent literature on locus of control and counseling. One group of incarcerated 
adolescent felons were tested and found to be highly external prior to an inter- 
vention strategy stressing exploration, confrontetion and reeducation (Moser, 
1975), The experimenter attributed the subsequent shift towards internality 
to the altered perception of self as a controller instead of a victinn of 
external forces, 

A weekend T-group with college students found tha-fc the students 
increased in internality and the control group actually decreased in internality 
(Lewis and Dawes^ 1974). A further conclusion was that Lndividuals with 
external locus of control orientations who would be inclined to change may 
be the least likely to participate in experiences which would bring about the 
changes. That conclusion has important implications for research involving 
highly external persons, 

A study to examine two types of group treatment used college students 
separated into interna] and external groups (Abramowitx, et aU ^ 1974). The 
researchers reported that more internals were more responsive to nondirective 
group therapy, and more externala were more responsive to directive group 
therapy. Still another study {Kiltnann^ 1974 ) tried to determine the diffe- 
rential effects of direct versus nondirect group therapy. The short term 



groups with female narcotic addicts found ncnther type of T-group showed 
a signilicant Exturnal-Internal shift after treatment. Therefore, there 
was no significant differnnce in shift between direct and nondirect therapy. 
However, as in the Lewis and Dawes (1974) study abcvc, the control group 
shifted enough toward externality to re.^ult in a significant difference betwecni 
tiie T-group subjects and the controls, Kilmann concluded that T-groups can 
have a l)eneficLal effect on the locus of control scores of this population by 
halting ihe natural shift toward externality^ He aleo found differential 
effects on internals and externals, in that internals in the direct and the 
control conditions shifted toward externality. His conclusion was that 
nondirect group therapy is the best strategy for internals. 

When this is compared to the Fry (1975) study on instruction in which 
the internals made the greatest gains in the conditions with least external 
control, it appears that there is an optimal level of control beneficial to 
internals --no control is not helpful (nontreatment condition in Kilmann* s study) 
nor is too much control (external control groups in both Kilmann and Fry). 
However, the findings for externals are not as clear in the Kilmann study. 
Apparently, they remained static in both T-groups as well as in the control 
group, so that it is possible that the internals accountod for the significant 
difference betv/een T-groups and controls. This would seem to agree with 
Kilmann h Howell's (1974) conclusion that regardless of the therapeutic approach, 
internals are better therapeutic risks than externals. 

Several studies to be reviewed illustrate the effect of beha\nor 
modification techniques on locus of control scores, Eitzen (1974) reported 
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rnsidc-ntial sotting based on behavior modification strategies produced 
significant External-Internal shifts in juvenile delinquent boys* Another 
study (lieimanis, 1974) using first and third graders as well as college 
students was also hUCcessfuL It is noteworthy that the female college h^Urlents 
iailed to sustain the gain over a six month period. Yet another study 
(F'reidman and DieSj 1974) used te st-^anxious subjects to compare the effects 
of counseling and behavior therapies. The results indicated internals 
exhibited more resistance to the control indicated in these two therapeutic 
techniques* Again, these findings agree with Abramowitz, et aU , (1974), 
Lewis and Dawes (1974), Kilmann & Howell (1974) and Fry (1975*) that 
internals do not respond favorably to too much external control. 

Rationale for the Pre se:nt Study 
In summary, thore is ample evidence that a person's locus of control 
oritmtation can be modified. Both instruction and counseling strategies have 
produced External-Internal shifts in a wide range of populations. The findings 
for internals appear to be more consistent than for externals with respect to 
Rotter's (1966) theory that Internals reject control and externals do not. In 
the present study, a population was selected which previous research had 
shown to be high on externality. It was predicted that, as a group, these 
highly external students would respond (with Extern al-Interiial shifts) to 
Individualized instruction. This prediction appears to contradict the evidence 
to date that externals do not improve with nondirective strategies. However^ 
this project hypothesized that the added elemt^nts of individualised attention 
and succeas experiences in individualised instructicn would encourage the 
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highly extornai studcmts to realise their potentiaU In aridition, once? these 
students «aw thaf: they could Indeed do well in a program in which they had 
incroayed control, their locus of control scores would increase toward 
internality. If the highly external students were to achieve well in a teaclier 
controlled program, there would be less reason for them to experience an 
External-Internal shift since the teacher might be seen by thern as more 
responsible for th^ir success than they themselves* 

Similarly, with the counseling strategy the student was as much 
involved in the planning and contracting of the outcome as was the counselor. 
Once again, though, counseling wai focused on attaining success experiences 
and minimizing failures. It was felt that this would create an atmosphere 
conducive to risk-taking whereby the student could see that she or he could 
indeed eKercise more control than previously over external forces, Also^ 
behaviors and consequences would be discussed so that the student could 
learn to predict v/hich behaviors were more likely to result in success and 
thus a resultant sense of control. 

Therefore, it was predicted that in the long run these highly external 
nontraditional students would benefit most from student co-contr oiled 
instruction and counseling. Only in such situations could they solve academic 
and personal problems and also decrease high externality, which is ultimately 
the most helpful outcome of all by enabling them to solve future problems 
more skillfully. 

It vstr umentation 

The most frequently used measure of locus of control to date has been 
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thn Internal = External Control Scala clc^vnloped by Rnttesr (1966) as a refine- 
ment or instruments initiated by his studenti, Phares (1955) and James (1957). 
This self- report measure has been extensively analyzed and has spawned 
doseng of new instrurnents attempting to adapt and/or correct Rotter's original 
scale. A review of this body of literature was compiled in order to select 
instruments for the present study. 

As the investigation progressed, the feasibility of using Blotter's 
original scale was questioned. One concern was the challenge to Rotter's 
(1966) original clairn that the scale was free of the social deiirability response 
bias, Th/ current consensus is that the I-E scale is indeed contaminated by 
by this bias (Altrocchi, Palmer and Davis, 1968; Berzins, Ross and Cohen, 
1970; Feather, 1967; Gold, 1978; Goss and Morosko, 1968; Joe, 

1971; Lefcourt and W.ae, 1969), 

Furthermore, the I-E scale apparently tape more than one clearcut 
locus of control dimension (MacDonald, 1973), Factor analyses have shown 
a confound of political (Boor, 1973; Mirels, 1970), social (Levenson, 1972V, 
ideological (Collins, 1973) and the original personal control factors. 

Finally, the I-E scalers forced-choice format and difficult reading 
level make it difficult to use with non- college populations, thereby limiting 
generalizability. Therefore, It was decided that the Rotter scale would not 
be used in the present study. Two suitable scales were found, and both were 
included in this study. 

The Nowicki-Strickland Scale for Adults (ANS-IE, Nowicki and Duke, 
1973) was selected. This scale overcomes some of the problems of the Rotter 
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scale--social desirability, denial of psychopathnlogy, a better predictive 
of acliievement l:Xthavior, easier to read and underatand--but still compares 
■fevoralily to thr Rnttcr scalo as far an validity and reliability are conre-rneri. 
Also, it comparnH more favorably than Rotter's scale aa a predictive measure 
based on social learning theory (Rotter, 1954). It further and importantly 
serves as a measure of control ejcpectancy as well as succesi expectancy. 
A datailed description and analysis of thii scale Is available, see appendix E. 

The other locus of control InBtrument consists of Levenion's (1972) 
three scalest Internal (I), Powerful Others (P) and Chance (C). This in- 
strument was developed to try to account for the multid imensionallty found in 
Rotter's scale. Levenson considered it Important to discriminate between 
those individuals who beHeve in chance or luck controlling their lives 
versus those who feel powerful others are in control. These two types of 
externals would be expected to behave and believe differently. The poten- 
tial for control is greater in those who believe that the world is ordered 
but powerful others are in control than it is In those who believe the world 
is unordered and things happen by chance. For example, it has been shown 
that the study habits and attitudes as well' as grade point averages were 
significantly different for college students scoring high P and those scoring 
high C, In the Dredicted directions (Proclkuk and Breen, 1974). The do- 
tailed description of this instrument is available, see appendix E, 

In addition, the Marlowe - Crowne Social-Desirability Scale (Crowne 
and Marlowe, I960) was included In the test battery. Due to research 
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mtnitioned above indicating sacial deairabiUty had bean a problem In some 
locMis of control research, it was felt this was a good methodological safe- 
guard. This seemed eBpecially relevant since Nowicki (1973) reported 
social desirabirity may be a factor affocting females' behavior in achieve- 
ment situations. For more detail, pleaee refer to the write-up of the 
Marlowe - Crowne 8cale, see appendix E» 

Finally, two Lnstruments to measure anxiety were used and are 
available^ see appendix E, The State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (Spielberger, 
et al. j 1970) was selected for this project since it Is conaldered by many 
authorities to be the most useful^ well constructed and sound anxiety 
measure available. It was felt that the trait-state conception of anxiety' 
was important for this project since high anxiety-prone students may react 
to the treatments differently than low anxiety students^ which can be mea- 
sured by the trait scale, AIbo, It would seem valuable to compare the 
relationship of anxiety to locus of control in this nontraditional pooulation. 
It could be illuminating to compare the anxiety scores before and after treat- 
ment "to see if the relationship between anxiety and locus of control changes 
as a result of manipulation, for either state or trait anxiety. 

The Achievement Anxiety Text (Alpert and Haber, I960) was included 
because it offers measures of facilltative and debilitative anxiety in academic 
situations, which Is quite pertinent for the purposes of this study. Also, many 
of the studies reported relating anxiety and locus of control used this instrument 
and found significant correlations between debilitative anxiety and externality 
as well as facilitative anxiety and Internallty (Christner, 1974). The facilltative 
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scale will add to the predictive power in an academic situation by including 
an indicator of adjustment that the debilitative scale by itself might not show. 
For a comprehensive review and analysis of the relationship between locus 
of control and anxiety as well as academic achievement, refer to Christner 
(1974). 

In addition to this test battery of five self-report instruments, two 
biographical questionnaires were used. One was administered before the 
treatment to collect demographic data on the subjects for possible use in 
analyy-ang correlates of internality and externality. The other was admini- 
stered after the treatment to collect follow-up data on the work adjustment 
of students after the treatment. An explanation of this questionnaire is 
included in appendix B. 

The final criterion used to evaluate the success of the couneeling and 
instruction treatments was academic performance, as reflected in grade point 
averages and attrition data. This data was obtained directly from the school 
records* To summarise, the other two criteria were mental health, as 
measured by the five scales in the test battery (two locus of control, two 
anxiety, and one social desirability), and eubsequent work adjustment, as 
report^d in the follow-up questionnaire. 

The discussion will now be directed from backgrcund and rationale 
to specific aspects of the design. The hypotheses of the study are stated in 
the following section as the focus of the design. 
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Hypothesei 

The purpose of the design will be to test the following hypotheses-, 

1, Nontraditlonal students will show a greater increase in the 
criteria for success following participation in either indlviduaU^ed instruction 
courses or in counseling for internaUty than will nontraditional itudents in 
traditional courses and traditional counseling. 

2. Individualized instruction and counseling for internaUty programi 
will not differ in effectiveness in increasing scores on the success measures, 
(Null hypothesis to test differential effectiveness of instruction and counseling 
strategies, ) 
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Thn basic research design was a factorial analysis of co-variance 
of change scores containing two levels of instruGtion (individualized and 
traditional); two levels of counseling (counseling for LnfcernarLty and tradi- 
tional counseling) and two levels of sex (male, female). In addition^ each 
dependent variable was examined by quarter- splits of the pre-test scores 
of each student in order to better understand if students differing in inLtial 
scores differed in amount of change. The dependent variablee were as 
follows^ Nowicki -Strickland Internal-External Locus of Control score, 
the three gubscala scores on the Levenion LP, C Locus of Control Scale, 
the students* scores on both the state and trait anxiety scales from the 
State Trait Anxiety Inventory, facilitative and debilitative anKiety scores 
from the Alpert-Haber Achievement Anxiety Teat, and the students' 
scores on the Marlowe- Crowne Social Desirability Scale were used as a 
methodological check for the researchers. 

The design can easily be depicted in the following four-fold tablei 
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Traditional 
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The procedures uied in assigning partieular schools to either level 
of coxuiiellng factors werei the gelection of schools for the counseUng 
cells was a function of two primary considerations - (1) ichools with a high 
instructional rating on individualized Instruction checklist, and (2) schools 
willing to devote Lnservice time to the development of Reality Therapy and 
CounseUng for Internality Skills by counaelora and Instructors, The staff 
and schools in connposite counseling cells received Reality Therapy and 
Locus of Control counseling training. Schools who received this training 
and were highly rated instructionally were in the double treatment - indivi- 
dualized instruction and experimental counaellng cell. The schools in the 
traditional cells received no training. Subsequent observations of all 
counseUng cells indicated that counseUng In the experimental and traditional 
cells occurred with equal frequency but that the experimental schools did 
use the Reality Therapy and Counseling for Internality techniquee, (See 
section IV, part C for further detalli on the composite counseUng strate- 
gies intervention). 

The procedures used in aasigning particular schools to either level 
of the. instructional factor werai schools were qualified for the individual- 
ized instruction cells based upon the self-report of inatructora using the 
Washburn- Herrscher Individualized Instruction Checklist (See in Appen- 
dices), Project staff verified Instructor self-ratings by making indepen- 
dent observations. Inter-rater reliability was extremely high. Our 
criterion for qualification for being In the individualized initruction cell 
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was any school where over 75% of the instructors responded yes to ovar 
50% of the bl ItermB of the Washburn-Herrscher Queitionnaire. Thia was 
an arbitrary definition but was consistent with the expert opinion regard- 
ing which schools were derivering the best Individuarized instruction. 
Opinions were based upon the items in the Individualized Instruction check- 
list (See Section IV, part B for further details). 

In addition to the hypothesis testing by controlling the counseling 
and inetr actional variables, the inter-relatlonships among variables both 
independent and dependent were examined in detail by correlational etra- 
tegiee. Certain demographic characteristici of the subjectSj i. a, income 
level, ieXj age and racial/ethnic background were carefully analysed* 
The main focus for the data gathering was the fall semester of 1974, The 
pre-tcfit w^as adminiatered at the beginning of this semester. This was 
followed by the first post-test given in December, 1974. A second poet- 
test was administered in late spring or early summer of 1975, School 9 
Nursing Program and School 10 and its Nursing Program did not partici- 
pate in the second post-testing. Additional data were subsequently 
gathered through the use of a follow-up questionnaire which was mailed 
to participating students in three separate mailings in January and Febru- 
ary 1976. The primary data analyses focused upon the Fall semester of 
1974 because during this time all the subjects were involved in their 
respective developmental studies program or nursing programs. Since 
not necessarily all the students were involved in developmental studies 
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programs or nursing after the Fall semester of 1974, the subsequent 
pnafc-iest was conducted as a follow-up to see what further changes had 
occurred in the studenti scorei on the personality test. The follow-up 
questionnaire which was mailed early in 1976 was conducted to examine 
such t.hings ae vocational Interests, aspirations, etc^ 
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SECTION IV 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

Part B- Description of IndivlduarLzed Instractlon Intervention 
Training and Measurement 
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The instrHctional systema set in place or observed in operation 
among NIMH participating schools are based on the writings of Ralph TylQV 
(1950), James Popham (1970), Bela Banathy (1973), and Jerrold Kemp (1971)* 

The particular systems model exported and endorsed by this project 
and against which the criteria for evaluation instruction in project schools 
was determined la a synthesis of the work of the above writers and 
succinctly articulated in operational terms by Herrscher (1973) and 
Washburn (1975)* 

The basic elements of this rnodel (Herrscher, 1973) are as followsi 
(a) rationale, (b) specific instructional objectives, (c) pre-assessment, 
(d) learning activities, (e) post-assessment, and (f) revision. 



An InstrueUonii System 




in 
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HerrschGr (1973) and Washburn (197B) atate that a Hystemi approach enables 
the instructor to monitor and measure the degrt*u of niastery (Rloom, 1973) 
over a given content ancl/or skill area* 

An E xamination of Each Facet of the Systems Approach 

1, Rationale , According to Herrscher (1973) and Washburn (1975) 
students have increased motivation to learn when they are told in clear 
non-esoteric language why it is important that they master the course 
content.^ Without a clear student-centered rationale^ learning activitiei 
become barriers to climb over rather than being tied to the student's 
personal and/or vocational neede. 

An instructor writing a couree or unit rationale needs to relate his 
reasons for requiring the learning of epeclfic content to the student's 
purpose and objectives. This approach suggests that instructors would 
benefit by listening carefully to reasons students give for taking the course 
and, where possible, tie the rationale to as many student needs as possible. 
In addition, an effective rationale rnight relate course content to actual 
on-the-job behavior. Specific reasons might also be given concerning how 
certain elements of the course will prepare the student for success at tlie 
next course level, 

2* Obiectives> Herrscher (1973) and Washburn (1975) describe 
objectives as the foundation or cornerstone of any instructional system. 
Clearly stated ohjectives are vital not only as a territorial map for 
instructors and students but ai the basis for any successful evaluation 
program, 58 



The objectives for a unit of instruction arc written in termi of 
Htudent behavior. Objectivus atatn what the student will be able to do 
as a result of the instruction. 

Washburn (1975) encourages not only Instructor ^designed objectives, 
but those daveloped out of conversations between the student and the teacher. 

Iviink (1975) offere a systematic approach for teachers to use in the 
nci^^nl iritirn of learning objectives with students. Mink's ''Counseling for 
InttUMif^l'ity*- is a behavior change strategy quite compatible with the synteme 
.^n^imch, Mink*s model builds on and incorporates moat of the elements of 
Glasser's (1969, 1972) Reality Therapy prlnclplea, a system with proven 
application in the educational setting, 

3. Pre-Aegesament , Herrscher (1973) and Washburn (1975) both 
agree pre-aasessment is necessary to determine the readiness of the student 
to pursue the course objectives, AccoTding to these authors, this step is 
needed to determine (a) if the student has the necessary prerequisite 
knowledge and skills to benefit from the instruction, (b) which^ if any, 
of the stated objectives he can already perform, and (c) where he should 
he. placed on the learning activities continuum when there is an indication 
he already can perform some of the expected behaviors, Pre-aeseasment 
offers the opportunity for remediation should the student not possess entry 
level skills as well as the redirection Into areas more compatible with his 
current skill profile, 

4* Learning Activitie s. Learning activities are the vehicles used 

by tht) student to move through the course or unit of instruction and to 




Batlsfy tho behaviural requirement( r) of the objfictive(s). The learning 
activUies are means to the objectivaCs), not enda in themselves. 

Iit?arning activities Hhoulcl be carefully selected in light of the 
inetrijctor' s understanding of the student(a) he is teaching. Non-traditional 
students often benefit from non- traditional means of learning. Research 
appears to point in the direction of dialogical nnethods and multieeneory 
modes of inatruGtioni, 

Regardleas of the approach used, Herrecher (1973) suggests the 
following factors be given serious consideTation, 

Explicit directions. Student ahould be given explicit directions 
regarding all procedure e and policies, Operationali25ing the systems 
apprrsach is a new experience for most students and many instructor s» 
Aasumptions, often left unquestioned under traditional modes of instruction, 
should be carefully scrutinized. When in doubt, be explicit. Where possible, 
try out the system on a small group of learners and revise the directions 
accordingly. 

Learning rnodules of appropriatte length. The length of a module 
or unit of instruction would vary with the age^ maturity, ability and 
motivation of the students in the target group. Units for developmental 
courie should be designed for completion in 1 - 3 instructional periods. 

Frequent prac tice* Prior to taking the criterion test for the 
performance level desired (A, B, C, etc) the student should be given 
ample opportunity to practice equivalent behavior in a euitable setting. 
If criterion is nut reached^ the student typically engages in another 



period of instruction and/or practice followed by a subsequent atternpt at 
criterion. This cycle may be continuecl until the studfent rnasters the 
content at the mutually agrued upon level. 

Knowledge of reiults. Non- judgmental feedback to the learner about 
his parformance keepi the student involved and motivated. Feedback of the 
kind that focuaes ipecifically on what the student is doing well and builds 
on the base of previous accompliahmenti mil, inmost cases, produce a 
level of performance aatisfactory to the teacher and the student alike. 
A rule of thumb is not to allow a period of instruction to end without 
providing explicit feedback to the student r egarding progress on the 
task at hand. Feedback need not come only froni the instructor but can be 
designed into the learning activities themselves. 

Media, Mediae according to Washburn (1975)j needs to be carefully 
tied to objectives and is beat determined after the objectives are in place, 
Herrscher (1973) indicates media can be broadly defined as personSj 
materialgj and activities. Thus, media can be said to be all planned itr^ut 
into the classroom to produce the desired learning, 

5, Post- A 5 se gsment, Herrscher (1973) as well as Washburn (1975) 
strongly support the notion of a criterion-referenced approach to evaluation. 
In criterion-referenced testing, a stT.ndard of acceptable student performance 
is established prior to the test. Each student's performance is compared 
against the standard, not against other students in the class. Typically 
students negotiate a standard (i. e,. A, B, or C) suitable to their objectives 
and attempt to achieve criterion for that standard. 



Tha difference between norm and criterion referenced testing is 
shown in the following table by Herrscher (1973), 



Table IV-B-l 



Norm-Referenced Approach 


Criterion-Referenced Approach 


Testing is used to ascertain a 


Teeting is used to ascertain a 


student*i level of performance 


student's performance with 


in relation to the perforrnance 


respect to an established cri- 


of others 


terion or performance standard, 


- — — -- 

The normal curve is a guide in 


Mastery of objectives is the 


assigning grades. It serves to 


basis for grading, with instruc- 


sort students . 


tion adapted to individual 




learning rates* 


Aptitude is viewed as the capacity 


Aptitude is viewed as the time 


for learning. 


required to maater objectives. 


Testing Is used to assess 


Testing is used to assess 


individual students. 


teaching. 



Research (i, e. , Bloom, et al, 1973) has indicated we all learn 



different subjects ^t different rates. If instruction is to respond appro- 
priately to this fact^ then the system delivering the initruction must be 
aufficiently flexible to accommodate students learning at different rates 
and in different ways. The same is true of the evaluation system* Thus, 
a testing system based on criterion-referenced approaches is essential, 

6* Revision, Course revision (Herrscher, 1973; Washburn, 1975) 
is based on feedback from the students. Revision data is gathered for the 
specific purpose of improving the Instructional system so more students 
can achieve the objectlveg, Revl^i^n data is more valid and useful when 
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gathered systematically. 



Washburn (1975) believes that the revision process is the most 

essential element of the systems approach to instruction. Four of 

Washburn* s means of gathering revision data are outlined here* 

Error ratef This involves the collection of responses to each 
test itein and an analysis of those items in which the desired 
response is not obtained with the expected degree of coniistency. 

Interview techniq ue! This typically involves a small group of 
student working with the teacher or evaluator to deterinine 
specific ways in which the initruction can be improved. This 
technique is often more succesiful immediately following a 
specified unit of instruction rather than at the end of the course, 

Diagnogtic^criterion test - Here an instructoT atternpts to measure 
the criterion behavior it-self. For example, do the behaviors called 
for fairly repreient the achievement of the objectives? In addition^ 
the instructor or evaluator looks at the degree to which the students 
reached criterion on each of the objectives. For eKaraple^ how 
many students reached what criterion level at the A, B, D, 
performance level? 

Block out; This approach permits the streamlining of the system by 
'^blocking out'' all material in a given learning sequence not demon- 
strated as essential in meeting objectives. Blocking out permits 
an instructor to eliminate much of the ''busy work, " 

These and other systematic approaches should prove helpful in the 
revision of any instructional system* 

The six elementi or Steps of a system.s approach to instruction 
(rationale, objectives, pre-assessment, learning activities, post-asseesment, 
and revision) form the framework utilized by the NIMH project staff in 
training inetructorg and in evaluating the instructiori Bystems of appropriate 
project schools* 
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Measurement of Individualizied Instruction 
In order to measure the degree of individualized instruction 
practiced in the developmental studies programs of participating 
connmunity colleges, a checklist was developed by project consultantSi. 
The "NIMH Project Definition of Individualized Instruction Checklist" 
was evolved by Dra, Barbara P, Washburn and Barton Herrscher in the 
fall of 1974, The Checklist was designed against the systems approach 
to instruction set forth in this paper. The Checklist validity and interrater 
reliability was detarmined via pilot testing at Austin Community CQllege, 
Austin^ Texas, Subsequently, trained NIMH project staff members rated 
approximately 20% of the inetructors^ with the exception of College 8, in 
each of the developmental studies programs at participating schools, Thoae 
instructors also rated themselves and then the salf-ratinge and observer 
ratings were checked for reliability. The following chart and table were 
used to summarize the Checklist data. 

School 7's instructors did not wish to rate themselves, so two 
qualified project staff rated their classes on the individualized Instruction 
checklist. Their ratings fell into the traditional end of the Inatractlonal 
cell so this is where they ware placed in the study. No ratings were ob- 
tained from School lO's developmental studies instructors or from the 
nursing instructors. Again a very quarified NIMH project staff member 
rated the instructional aspect of both programs. Both were placed in the 
more traditional instruction cell by theie ratings* This is perhaps due to 
the programs only recently (at the time of the study) having been instituted, 
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SiiniMFy of NIMH Pfoiact ''Checkllsr Data by College 
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jlQteg_; 

MaximurTi Score = 61 

Criterion for sections: 501 or more itemi in a section answered "fes" by either 

50f«, S51 75f^orl00|&fmapondents. 

% of Lost Data = fo of "yes" items lost by increasing from one cr iter ion level to the neKt, 



TABLE IV- 3 



No. of 
Items on 
Checkliet 




50% 66% 75% 100% 



% Of Instructors Answering "Yes" 
On NIMH Project 
"DennifcioTi of Individualized Instruction Checklist' 
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SECTION IV 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

Part Ct Description of Composite Counseling Intervention, 

Training and Measurement 
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TrainlTie 

Oscar G. Mink, a cBrtified psychologist, Reality Tharapist and 
director of t:his project, personally condicted training In the strategies 
of composite counseling used in the coanseling treatnient cells. The work« 
shop syllabus that was used is available, see appendix E. 

Schools I and 2 in the counseling traatm^nt celld worked with 
Dr. Mink in an Intensive week-long workuhop on Rf^aMvy Tht^rapy and 
composite counseling strategies, One of ther^c t>yo provldef^ training for 
their < ounselors at a st^cond workshop, A thu ri school (School 7) recr ived 
their training in four weekend worlcshops and one thrae-day worksh.jp. All 
of thene workshops were conducted in the fall of 1974. An outline of the 
prograrri foL^ the workaUop Is in the syllabus* A fourth school (School 9) 
was trained with r series of two-day workshops for both their counselors 
and instructors. 

All workshops were intensive. Sessions began at 9 a.m. and^ con- 
eluded at 4:30 p, ni. and informal dlscuisLon continued through coffee 
breaks and meals. Instruction consisted of didactics, fllmg, audio tapes 
and role playing. Each participant was required to dt^monstrate compi^ten- 
cy in ^he use of the composite counseling strategies (including Reality 
Therapy). The articles Counaelin^s for Internality" and '^Reality Therapy 
In Learning Groups" have more complete deacriptlons of the caunsellng 
techniquns used. See appendiK E, 
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School 3 chose to use its student peer counselors to incorporate 
thd pHnciples of Realitsr Thcirapy into the counBnring of disadvantaged 
students. This v^sls done because its counselors do not have continuing 
contact with all ot the stiidenti in Developmental Studies and disadvantaged 
studnnts seem to be more willing to talk to peers than they are to counBelors 
whoni they might see as authority figures. The peer counseUng program is 
an integral part of the Developinentai Studies nrogram^ and each of thc^ 
Devrlopmental Studiee classes has a peer counselor who se es as an 
instructor aide and counselor for the students in the class. Peer cDunaelors 
are used particularly to work with students who have trouble seeing the 
value of school and of regular college attendance. These students many 
. times need help in career choice and in planning their academic programs, 
and peer counselors are very effective in helping students In bhese areas* 
Peer counselors were selected who had alraady completed a sem- 
ester of training in student-to- student counseling and who were currently 
enrolled in a leadership behavior class, A very experienced counselor 
and director of the peer counseling program gave the peer counselors 
additional draining in Reality Therapy principles as nart of the curriculum 
of the laaderihip course. She was a participant at the summer institute 
for Teachers of the Disadvantaged directed by Dr. John Roueche at the 
IJnivtM^sity of Texas at Austin in 1973, During the Institute she received 
instruction and training in Reality Therapy from Drs, Barbara Washburn 
and Oscar Mink, She is a full time instructor /counselor in Develop- 
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mental Studies dlviiion and has directed the peer counseUng program for 
the past four years. 

Ten hour training seHSiona were given the ^eer counselors, in- 
cludini^ lectures and demonstrationi of the methoda and techniques of 
Reality Thm^rapy* 

Extensive io]c playing situations were set up and critiqued, Through'- 
out the. semester -frha^^e was a continuing discussion and follow-up activUles 
so thaHb the student counselors could become more effective using the 
cnunseling "techniques. 

Each peer counselor B^'ict^ ^ tw?, students in Developmental Studies 
to use lipecifically Real ty Tharapy in doaling with problems that the stu- 
dents might have. The peer counselors also used the principles of Reality 
Therapy when It v^as appropriate with other students in Developmental 
Studies, 

Tapes were not used to record the counserLng sessions by the peer 
counsellors becau.^e thev did not have private offices and the logistics 
recording made \t impossible to do so* 
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Measurement 

It was considered importarit to measure the degree of implemanta'- 
tion of the composite counseling strategy* Otherwise, we could not say 
with cmjtainty that the counselors in different cells were in fact using 
different approaches. Therefore, each counselor In the two experirnental 
counseHrig cells was ev^aluated for ability to Implement the strategies of 
the approach In which they had been trained by projert personneU . The 
evaluation was conducted at four levels (see ADpendiK D for rating forms): 

1. Counselor self-appraisal (see Table 

2. Self-avaluation by the counselor of each counseling session, 
(Record of counserLng contacts^ contracts, and a process check 

list,) 

3* rttudent evaluation of the caunseling cixperlence, 
4. Profes slonrJ I Bvaluation of reality therapy. 
Each of these levels will be described below, 

Self-Appraisal and Self ^Evaluation 

First, it was necessary to demonstratn that individual differences 
in counselor comoetency would not confound the results. Therefore, each 
counselor in the participating schools (regardless of which cell they were 
in) was requesteH to complete a self-appraUal form at the onset of the 
acadr^mic vear. These results were compared by cell to a SHure a com- 
parahle level of skills across treatment groups. See Table K All coun- 



selqrs saw thems#lv«s as profirinnt in inte.r per sonal skills as rnaasured 
by the "Self-Appraisal'' scale. This scale was based .^pun Carl Roger's 
''Characteristics of the Helping Relationehip'' (Rogera, 1961). Since 
Schools and the two nursing programs did not use "counselors'^ in the 
traditional senses we received no ratings from thern* 

In addition, two other self-evaluation forma were sent to counselore 
in thc! two f?Kperimental coufiseUng cells. These forms were designed? 

(a) to remind the counselors periodically of specific behaviors 
expected of them In using the new approach. (This was a 
process checklist which was a duplicate of the forrn used by 
the professional evaluators. AH counselori saw themselves 
following the process correctly, ) 

(b) to tabulate the frequency with which the counselees implennent-> 
ed specific plans made during the counsaling sessionB. 

S t u d e nt^Eva 1 ua t i on 

At the conclusion of the academic year, students were asked to 
evaluate the short- and long-term effects of their counseling eKperience, 
Their appraisal forms were grouped by counselor as wall as by school to 
check both counselor competency and possible school differences, (See 
Table 2)* All achools involved In the exparimental counseling cells re- 
turned student evaluation forms with the exception oP School 9 which 
received an independent evaluation. 
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Schools 4 and S returned student self-evaiuations. These schools 
were, not in the experimental counaeling cells* As can be seen In Table 2, 
students in theie control or comparison ichooU were about as satisfiad 
with the counseling which they received as those gtudents in the experi- 
mental schools. Hence, suggesting that spacial locus of control counseU 
ing techniques are viewed as favorably by recipients as more standard 
techniques, 

Profesgional Evaluation 

The principal stretigth of the counseling progranfi at School 9 ti 
the degree of lntf*nsive involvement achlaved by the counselors with thm^ 
baaic studlei itudents and the Advanced Education Program atudents. 
They spent a great deal of time together in various social and recreation- 
al settings, starting off in the fall (of 1974) with a barbequt. and continuing 
with similar activitiea throughout the year. Another basic strength of 
the CQunseUng program has to do with a number of contacts made with 
the students in the program^ and the action orientation nature of the 
counseling contact. At least one of the three contacts with students l€.d to 
some kind of comniitment or contractual arrangement. Many of these 
took form of immediate action steps. For example, the counselor will 
say to the student, ''Is there any reason why we can't go to the library 
now?*' The studf^nt says, ^'No. " They go. to the library together and the 
counselor will get the student involved In whatever type of library work 
needs to be gotten. Students were monitored closely. If atudents were 
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. absetifc frorn a class, the counselors would call the student as s.oon as 
they were aware of the absence. If a make-up test had to be taken, 
the cDunselori followed through to schedule the test as soon as possible 
after tha te^st had been mis sad. They concentrated on getting the students 
to make connmitments* When an appOLntment was made^ his name wa^ 
written on the counselor's calendar so the student could see that a spe- 
cific period of time for them has been set aaid^for them. The counselors 
verified by telephone or personal contact all absences. They discussed 
with .students the students' responi iblUty for program involvement* 
what it meant to be a student in the program and what the norms of the 
program were right at the very beginning of the term. Sfcudente were 
involved with selected projects where they could help other people such 
as going tu rest Homes, juvenile centers, and ather places where they 
provided direct Kuman aervlce. Students were committed to surveys and 
other tasks. Counselors alio worked with the students' tutors in helping 
them to develop ^heir skills In interpersonal relationships and learning 
how apply bas^ c counseling techniques when they^re working with their 
tutees. This very concrete action-oriented aspect of counseling added a 
very powerful and strong dimension to the counseling program. 

Each counselor in the experimental counseling cells (except 
School 9) w-as required to tape record four counseling sessions. The four 
taping' weeks were specified to insure uniformity of tfrne samples. The 
best^ape was selectr^d for each counselor, taascd on the counselor's 
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self- rating of that tape. The rationale for uiing the best tape was to see 
what level of 'impetency the counselor was able to attain at his or her 
best these tapes ware rated blind by a counieling piychologiit at the 
Raality Therapy Institute in Los Angeles and alio rated by Dr, Mink, 
It had been Dredetermined that studente of any counselor who failed to 
receive a satisfactory rating would be considered as a separate group in 
the final data analysis. 

It IB recogni^ged that there are numerous variables affecting 
counselor effectiveness which cannot be controlled for coiripletely in a 
field study of this type. Therafore, It was neceasary to assume that the 
counselor evaluation battory would be sufficient to ascertain possible coun- 
selor differences, 
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Sumrrtar y of the CompQsi te Counseling Intervention, 
Measurement and Evaluation 



We took three general approaches to appraising the suitability 
of counaelfng being delivered to students in the experimental cell and 
the ct^mparibiHty of the counselori across the schools (experimental 

* 

vs. control cells). We asked the counytlors to appraise themselves on 
characteristics of the helping relationship which relates primarily to 
their interpersonal skills and their communicauLwu skills and found that 
there was vmry little variation between schools. Neither variation waa 
either behaviorally or stati sf ically significant. In addition, we looked at 
counselor*! evaliiation of their own couneeling session, behavioral 
indicators {i,e, the number of contracts made and kept by Btudents), and 
process indicators using both the counselor's self -evaluation on a process 
checklist as well as the expert opinion of outside evaluators ristening to 
tapes and using the same process checklist. Results of these efforts at 
evaluating the counseling process indicate to the investigators that the 
counsering process mat the theoretical standards. The evaluation pro- 
cesses used were far from perfect, being affected somewhat by the lack of 
respnnse+rom some individuals and some imcompleteness in the data 
available. Nevertheless, the results that are available indicate that the 
cnunserinp treatment was Indeed a bonafide treatment and that It did 
differ in nature from the generaUzed counseling approaches being delivered 
in the comparison school. 
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In addition to the evaluation forms utUi^ed, two nationally recog- 
* 

TiUed individuals In the area of Reality Therapy and Composite Counseling 
reviewed tapes made by the counselors in the experirnental cells. Each 
counselor was aaked to privide four 30 minute tape aegmenta. The 
reviewer selected tapes and rated the tape$ on the degree to which the 
counselors demonitrated proficiency eLthei^ in Reality Therapy as a 
procesa or In some special composite coanseling technique. When all 
tapes were evaluated the overall ratlngi on all tapes approached an 
average of 4, 8 on a 5 point scale. In addition, the counselors' self- 
evaluation orocess checklist was reviewed while the tape was replayed 
to verify the accuracy of self-appraisal. The tape ratings were highly 
consistent between the two raters^ varlatloni occurring only on the coun- 
selors from School 7. There one of the experts was rating the schools 
only nn the use of proficiency of the Reality Therapy process model and 
the second was listening to both Reality Therapy orocess and composite 
counBeling strategies. At School 7 there were three individuals who were 
TiOt u^ing Reality Therapy Drocess on the tapes chat were received. How- 
ever they were using locus of control shift (composite counseling) strat- 
egies. The across-the-board ratings then> on all the tapes, came within 
two t:anths of a pcnnt on a 5 point scale of being perfect ratings on the 
process bping utiti^ed. 
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Counselor Self-Appraisals 



^r'r Appraisal Ratings (ranging from low to high, ! - 6) for Counselors at 
^ -v-uniunity Colleges (designated as (1) to (10)), 

Notei School 3 and the two nursing programs have no ratinga. 

^' indicates colleges for which scale values are Institutional averages 
of all counselors at the college: 
School 6: 4 counselors 
School li 8 counselors 
School 8t 19 counselors 
School 9* 3 counselors 

Scale values for the remainder of colleges 
repreient ratings of a single counselor. 

Figure h ''How authentic am I? Am I fully aware, congruent in myself?^' 

Low Average High 

I 2 3 4 5 6 

i I f ^ I 1 1 - ^ \ U ^ * ^ ' ' t 1^ ^ 

^_„_.^^ ^ ^^^^ (I) (6*) 

(4) 
(5) 

(10) 



Fieure 2t '^Fidw - ' ve am I? Do I communicate unannbiguoualy to ofchera'-^' 



Low 



Average High 



6 



1 2 3 4'^ 

{ _ . ( . ,^4^/ . , I i „ , f -h t-^ I ' 'I — ' ■ ' ) 
' {lM7»i') m) (5) (4) 

(2) (fe'O 

(10) (9*) 



Figure 3; "How positive am I im my ■warmth, caring, respect for the other 
member i ? " 

Low Average High 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

>„.,.4,.^„„^-,^ I > - . ^_.-.|,-^4...--.— --^ 1 . i — 

(7*) H) (6^') (9*) (10) 
(8*) (2) 
(4) 
f5) 
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Figure 4: "Am I 'strong enough to be separate, respecting my own needs and 
feelings?'' 

I^ow Average High 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

I 1 I I ■ • I 1 i^^i I I \ i 1) ^1 — — ^— H 

(S'l') <7^*)(l)(6*) (4) 

(2) (5) 

(9':') (10) 



Figure 5- "Am I secure enough to permit others their full ieparateness 



Low Average High 

I Z 3 4 5 6 

(2) (8*) (I) (6*) (4) 

(51 (10) 
(7*) 

(9*) ' 



Figure 6: "How fully can I enter Into the private worlds of others, iensing 
the-ir meanings and feelings with no desire to judge, to evaluate, 
to praise, to criticize, to explain or to alter them 

Low Average 
12 3 4 

I I t ^ I I > 11 )1 I I ( 



(6=1') (7^0 




Figure 7- "Can I relate so that the others feel me to be in no way a threat 
and so that they become less fearful of external evaluation from 
anyone ? " 

Low Average High 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

H i + ^ (7>ST (f) (10) 

(8'S=) (2) 
(4) 
(5) 

(9';=) 



i\ 



Figure 8: "Do I encounter others as becoming , rather than as fixed (not by 
the past, to be appraised, or diagnosed)?^' 



Low 

1 

I ^ 



Average 



High 



(2) 

(6*) 
(7*) 



(4) 
(B) 
(10) 



Figure 9: "How clearly is my own self-image one of change, development, 
growth, emergence?" 



Low Average High 

1 2 3 4 ^ 6 

. I > ■ i X L 1 I — i s i 1 > 1 I I « — —J — * A 

{1)(6*) (8-) (4) 
{2)(7*) . (5) 

(9) (10) 
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Table IV-C-Z 

HtJMMAUY OF STUDENTS' EVALlfATJON OF COUNSELING 



I. How a'atisried werR you with the hfilp you received in counseling? 
School 1 2 3 4 5 7 



Total N= 



55 


30 


24 


23 


10 


40 


Vei'v aatisfied 


27 


26 


30 


29 


11 


41 


Generallv satisfied 


0 


4 


9 


10 


3 


6 


Somewhat disappointed 


0 


u 




9 


2 


2 


Very disappointed 


82 


60 


68 


71 


26 


89 





To what axtent did counseling , you a feeling of self - confidence or 
improve your opinion of youreell? 



School 



Total 



3 



4 



a 


8 


11 


5 


I 


3 


Greatly increaied my doubts 


2 


5 


17 


13 


2 


6 


Given me some doubts 


50 


36 


27 


37 


15 


67 


Increaied Bomewhat my 
self-confidence 


22 


11 


9 


12 


8 


9 


Greatly Increased my 
self-confidence 


82 


60 


64 


67 


26 


85 





How Important do vou consider counaellng to have been in your overall 
happiness or adjustment? 



School 



Total N= 



ERIC 



1 



3 



I 


3 


6 


10 


2 


5 


Of no value at all 


,.. 6 


7 


11 


18 


2 


21 


Mostly unimportant 


38 


32 


30 


25 


8 


49 


Generally Important 


37 


18 


19 


17 


14 


• 12 


Very important 


82 


60 


66 


70 


26 


87 
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How helpful was counseling in making you awarenof your talents and 
abilities in setting some goals for the iutui'e ? 



Total N== 



28 


18 


21 


14 


14 


17 


Extreme I V helpful 


44 


32 


2 2 


25 


10 


51 


Somewhat helpful 


7 


5 


10 


?,0 


1 


14 


Of little help 


1 


5 


13 


9 


1 


6 


Of no help at all _j 


80 


60 


66 


68 


26 


88 





5, As a result of counseli ig, Jo you feel that your relationships with peop' 
have improvad? 



I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


7 




0 


4 


9 


' 17 


4 


2 


Not at all 


9 


6 


15 


7 


3 


9 


Very little 


47 


30 


20 


t 


10 


43 


Somewhat 


25 


20 


23 


9 


9 


34 


A great deal 


81 


60 


67 


67 


26 


88 


._ 



6, Did counseling make you more optimistic about your future? 



Total Ns 



33 


19 


15 


10 


12 


16 


Mucii more optimistic 


35 


35 


27 


26 


10 


44 


A little more optimistic 


12 


6 


18 


29 


3 


28 


No difference in optimism 


2 


0 


5 


3 


1 


0 


Less optimistic 


82 


60 


65 


68 


26 


88 
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As a result of counseling, do you feel you have mor uDntrol over the 
direction of your life or over the events in your life? 



School 



Total 





15 


13 


9 


4 


9 


lOc more control 


41 


31 


34 


24 


17 


4 3 


Mor? nontrol thau bafore 


n 


14 


15 


34 


5 


3 5 


No change in control 


n 


0 


5 


0 


0 


I 


Leas control 


80 


60 


67 


67 


26 


88 





8. Do you feel counseling was ujeful or practical to you' 
School 



Total N= 



n 


2 


3 


6 


1 


5 


— , — - — - -- - - - — ■ ^ 

Definitely not 




16 


9 


21 


5 


25 


A little 


2 3 


19 


25 


22 


8 


40 


In ioroe ways 


')3 


23 


25 


20 


12 


19 


Very useful and practical 


81 


60 


67 


69 


26 


89 


_ ■ - - - - — — ^\ 



9, Were you able to discuss personal problems in couneeling' 
School 



Total W = 



a 


6 


18 


33 


3 


8 


I — - — ^ — ■ — "1 

Ne%'er 


11 




12 


10 


5 


21 


Seldom 


44 


34 


27 


14 


10 


35 


Sometime s 


IR 


13 


10 


10 


8 


23 


A great deal 


81 


60 


67 


67 


26 


87 
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10. Was counseling helpful to you in solving your personal (including academic) 
problems ? 



1 2 


3 4 5 7 




22 


18 


16 


9 


13 


Very hel'pful 


44 


M 


28 


22 


13 


56 


Somewhat helpful 


' 2 


1 


9 


16 


2 


12 


Not very helpful 


1 


5 


12 


14 


2 


7 


Of no help at all 


70 


60 


67 


68 


26 


88 
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SECTION IV 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

Part D: School Deicriptions (Narrative Form) 
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COMMLINTTY COLLEGE I 



1, Organi 'national structure of the program: 

The Chalrpnrson of the Developmental Studies Department reports 
Lt; the Chairperson of the Division nf HumanitiGS and Social Sciencns. 
At this tlmej four instructors report to the Department: Chairperson. 

2, Method of a^ Ijning infetructors to program: 

Jnstrurtors-^^e employed specifically to teach in the developmental 
sf'idieB r;rogram. They may and do teach courses outside the 
D J v^i lopmental Studies Departinent as time permits, 

3, Grading practices and policies- 
Grades given are A, B, C, Dj and F. The ''T' is available under 
caJrta m cir cum b * j nee s , 

4, Placement criteria for entrring development work :r -w the 
students are identified: 

Scores from the Nrlson-Denny Reading Test ancl an i .i.ouse writing 
' test are used to determine the desirability of developmental courses, 

5, Program objectives" 

a. To involve >^tudents in a quality general educational experient e. 

b. To provide the opportanity for studenti^ who failed in it her 
programs to pat a second chance, 

6, Subject areas in the program: 

Psychology Anthropology 
Biology Social Problems 

Communications Career Planning 

F'ine Arts 

All the above courses are transferable and for credit^ except for 
the Career Planning course which is not always transferable. 
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Instructional methods aiv^ * atciqi^jB utill^^i o 

i.acture, Hupt^rviised inaepen^i'^nt Btidv, n'ifUia, ^r^nied 
instriution (particularly in has c gronp dific u'um iou^ 

interaction gannes, field trips, o':c , , ^^reused. 

Counseling me-thod\j and strategics utilized: 

F^cality therapy and other techniqunp are UHod, 

Rupplementar^ .services to program: 

None, 

Qiialifi cations n<:!cessary for entering regular colUige programs 
or credit courses: 

None, unless the student places out of the Communi rations course. 
In this case, students must meet specific criteria prior to entry 
into other E^^^lish courses such as composition or literature, etc. 

Description u\ any institutional evaluation of the developmental 
program: 

Ndne. 

Dernographic data such as race, ethnic make-up, etc.: 
See Table IV- D-l. 
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coMMUNrTY collegf: 2 



1. Or gani i^atinnal Htructure of the program- 
Vortical Team Chairpersons rnport to the Chairpprson of the 
Grneral Studies Division, who roports to the Dean of Instr uction, 

2. Method of assigning instructors to program: 

Instriuitors are liired specifically for the program or assigned on a 
volunteer basis* 

3. Grading prartices and policiest 

Grades given are A, C, Fj 1^ W (Approved withdrawal)j WF 
(Withdrawal failing). Audit. The grade of "WF'' is computed into a 
student's grade point average in the same way that an "F^' is computed. 
An "1" must be made up 30 days after the beginnmg of the next 
semester or it automatically beconies an ''F, " 

4* Placement criteria for entering developrrent work anc/or how the 
students are identified* 

During an interview with a counselor prior to enroUn.antj students 
are advised, but not required, to enroll in the program. The criteria 
used to determine a student- s eligibility for the developmental work 
may include one or more of the t'oUowing: 

a. An American College Tt^at (ACT) score of j3,0 or below, 

b. Evidence of miinimal academ^c succet^s in high schooL 
I . Undecided major, 

5 , Program o bj e c t i ve s * 

a. To assist the student in developing group relationships within the 
college environment, 

h. x'" lelp the stijdent become more aware of his c^^mmunityj iLs 
pr. golems and reaoarces, 

r. To assibi^ cue Jidont in sulving his rnancia! problems while he 
is at( -ndlng school. 
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5. Cnntinuecl, 



d, To increase the duration of v-it. student's invnlvement in college 

u. To help the student cope with hie perscmal and acrM./-<iiic orobloms. 

f. To provide a curriculmn which is excit'ng and d . evit from his 
high school experience in education* 

Tc» assist the student listically assessing hie vocationa] 

objectives so that the y *' omrnensurate with his tnterestSj 
abilities^ and achieve 

h. To improve the student's chances of achieving academic success^ 

i. To arr.jist the student in developing basic communica.tion skills. 

To assist the student In developing a positive and realistic self 
concept* 

6, Subject areas in the program: 

Reading Natural Science 

Co mm uni cat ion Homanitles 
Social Sciences Career Planning 

Personality Foundations 

All courses carry full institutional credit and count toward the total 
number of hours necessary for a degree, 

7* Instructional methods and strategies utilized' 

Interdisciplinary teaching teams, ''blocking" of students^ individualized 
instruction^ core curriculum, behavioral objectives, mediated 
packages, small group instruction, field trips, etc, are utilized. 

8* Coun:j ;ng methods and strategies utilised^ 

The primary counseling contact cornes from the Pers.^nality Foundations 
course. The student is the fpcal point of the course. Who he is and 
what his relationship is to the school, home* and society are integral 
parts of the course. Although each student may see the counselor on 
an individual basis, each student participates in a group counseling 
session 'for one hour each week. The groups are structured initially 
with a series of exei.lses designed to promote involvement among 
group members. Then, the counselor changes the group structure so 



Continued. 



that it becomes a probleni iolving group uHing thu principles of 
reality therapy. 

Supplementary services to prograni: 

Peer coungeling and peer teaching are availabl :. 

QualificatinnB necessary for entering regular co]]«^ge programs or 
credit courses: 

None, The program is voluntary and is not a prerequisite for ottier 
programs. 

nescription rjf any institutional evaluation of the de<^relopmental programi 

Staff members have evaluated themselves and the program since its 
Inception in 1967, In addition to student evaluationG of the Individual 
instructors and courses, student attrition rates are computedj data 
on drop-outs is compiled, and data on grade point averagei and semes- 
ter hours earned is computed, A yearly report is then produced and 
made available to the inatitution as well as to professionals in the field. 

Demographic data such ^is race, ethnic moke-upj etc, : 

See Table IV 
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OMM UNITY COLLEGE 3 



K Organiv^ational structure of the prografn: 

The rhairpprson (if thr Division of Develnpmantal Studies Divisicni 
^vportB to the Dean of Instruction and supervisor faculty and parri - 
profcissionai pfrBonnel in st^veral areas, 

2, Method of aHsigning instrnctors to programi 
Instructors are hired specifically to tea^ tf in the progrann, 

3, Cjrading pra^ tices and policies. 

Cjrades given are A, B, C, D, F, I (^-c irnplettO, W ( Withdrawal), 
and P (Progress). 

4, Placement criteria for entering devei . jment work and/or how the 
students are identified: 

ACT composite scores of 11 or belov/ are used to encourage the 
Htuder^ to enter developmental readinp and writing. Where ACT 
scares ^.re not avaiUble, the SCAT verbal section and the Nelson- 
Ler iv Reading Test are used. After the use of the Self-Asse:isment 
Lab, i.he decision to enter the developmental program is left 
entirely to the student. 

Program objectives: 

a. To remedy skiU deficiencies in reading, writing, and math. 

b. To offer seminar.^ to faculty around student problems, 

T'o offer services to any division or eJepartment of the college 
m areas where the skill profile of the developmental studies 
faculty permits. 

6, Subject areas in the program: 

^Pevelopmental Reading 
Developmental Math 
nevelopm.ental Writing 



Advanced Heading^ 
Human Development 
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6. {'ontinued. 

All courses receive full institutional credit and cciunt toward the -total 
niimbHr of hourB needed for a degree, 

7, Instructional methods and strategies utilized^ 

Individualized instruction, laboratory settings^ and soma lectureK 
H re utilized. 

H, C'ounseling methods and strategicB vtil^^.ed: 

< rninaeling contacts are de^^c--. ed p^.j-^rily through ^'ounselors 
teaching Human DevelopTTK*^ irse«. 

9. Supplementary services to program^ 

a. Trained peer counselors and peer tutors. 

h, A drop-in writing lab run by paraprofessional s, 

c, Reading impr ovennent seminars for students, 

10, Qualincations necessary for entering regular college programs or 
i:redit ccurses: 

None, The Developmental Studies Program is completely voluntary, 

11, Descriptinn of any institutional uvaluation of the developmental 
program.' 

Follow-up questionnaires are sent to students. The faculty Is 
evaluated by the Division Chairperson and the Dean of Instruction. 
Students evaluate* the faculty using the Purdue Rating Scale. Each 
faculty member evaluates the Chairperson of tr ^ ' ' 
Developmental Studies. 

12, Demographic data sn.ch as lace, ethnic rnakt-up^ 
See Table IV- 3-3. " • 
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COMMUNITY COLl.ECiE 4 



1, Organisational structure of the programi 

The Chairperson of the Division of Developmental Studies reportt^ to 
the Dean of Instruction, Instructors in th^ ^ division all report to the 
r.'ivision chairperHon, 

2, Method of assigning instructors to program- 
Personnel are hired specifically to teach in the pi'u|jram, 

3, Grading practices and policies: 

Oradei given are k, B, C, D, W (Withdraw), I (Inromplete, work 
iYi progress), CR (credit). A student racetving an 'T' must complete 
tWe course{si within 90 days or receive a ''W, " 

4, Placement cTiteria for entering developmenh work and/or how the 
students are identified: 

Students are counseled into the program on the basis v( high school 
record and acadernic background as well as college placement tests* 
The final decision is left to the student, 

T*rogram obioctives: 

The primary objective is to strengthen students' Hkill ievels in reading, 
writing, and math, 

6, Subjeefc areas in the program- 
Reading 

Writing 

Math (pre ^algebra, elementary algebra, tntermodiate algebra) 
Human Development 

7, Instructional methods and strategies utilized: 

A laboratory approach with a wide variety of instructional methods is 
tftiliEc^d. All courses utilize pre ^ag se s sment, behavioral objectives, 
object ive-- based learning activities and post-^assessmentp 
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8, (JouiiHO li tij^ rTifUuKlH find strati^f^ ic* « utiHx(*rlt 

All rcuinHc'iing fdi-rvic«^ are available^ to all fituflcmts. The human 
develnpmnnt catirHn snrvf*H as a vphicl<3 lor courisellng contat^iiH, 
In adrlition, indivirliial cnunscling is available upon requast* 

Su|)pl f MHUitn r y nvrv'w^'H In prn|.^rarTi: 

l^cM* r tiilorin^ in ava.llab]r. 

10, Quali ncatioTis n(M nssa ry for (^titering regular colloj^c progranis or 

None* Btudt'titB may be sirnultancous ly enrolled in developmental 
4 0Uff?cfi and curriculum courses of their rhoiccu 

11, Description of any institutional evaluation of the daveloprnental 
pr ogrartif 

Some follow-up HtudieB in math have been done tu date, Evaluatifin 
furniats are currently being establiahcjd for other elementa of the 
prog r a ni * 

12, nemographir data nuchas race^ f?thnic mako-upj etc* i 
See Table rV=D-n 
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COMMUNITY rOfJ.EGE ^ 



1, Organ i^.atiorifi 1 Btructuro of the programs 

'\' \\t) Cbairp(*rHon al thv. Dcv(.!lQ]>nHfntal Studitjb^ DiviBiQii roportH to 
\hc Dnnn of In Ht r uc^tii on and siipc^r vi Sf?a pur^nnnnl in the following 
a roa 

I ) ( > vu 1 f ) pm e nt a 1 Reading De v v 1 o p m e nt a L M a t h » v e 1 o pm o nt a 1 r i (: i r 

T hi} program also t^pc^ratcs a ''Center for Indepenclent Study" which 
\h open (:o any studf^nt. 

2, Nu'thori ofasHigning instructors Lo progrann 

jWI personnel arc hir^d gpecifirally to tuarh in dr\^alopmental stiiclics* 

3, Grading practi^ces and policies. 

Ciradfts given are A, In-progress^ Incomplete^ and WithdrawaU 

4, IMacoment rritoria for fmtering deve lopmeJHt wor k and/or how the 
.studcmts are identified: 

Students are made aware of their need through counseling services, 
tf*gt feedback, referrals from faculty and staff, et:c. A combinatinn 
trf in-huuse and standardized tests are used to provide feedback to 
^udents, who are then free to decide about program entry. 

5* Prog ram objective^! 

fi, Tc) refreHh basic skills - applies partleularly to those who haye 
henti awa^ frorri school for some time, 

b. To give the student continuing his education the opportunity to 
strengthen his skills. 

6. Rubject areag in the program: 

Dc\/elDpxnental Reading, English and Math are included in the program. 
All courses carry full institutional credit toward a degree. 
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[nntrucLtionfi 1 moUinfls antl stratn^ii^H nf:ili/^c'th 

Thn fltagnoBtir and prc^Hc-riptivr prngram in rTiHroly Individual i^erl 
and h;iR m<»flia aupport, 

St'iKlrnt'B have ava^^B to all colU^ge cnunHcIing Hiwvwi'B. In additiun, 
coUcgr' rniinHi'lorH aBHignnt! to ihv niviHioTi an wcdl nn an Intc^rti 
from an art^a university are avaiial^ics A variety of grcnip and 
individual counseling methods are usee! 

8»ip])U^rni:*ntar y BurvicuH to programr 

I^eer fMitoring and the Center for Independent Study are available. 

Qualift cations? necessary for entering regular college programs or 
cM'^edit courses^ 

None, Studet\ts matriculate in the Division of Developmental StudieH 
by desire not by requirement. ^Students may exit at any time and 
may carry any combination of developmental and non-developmental 
courses desired* 

Description <^f any institutional evaluation of the developmental 
programs 

Preliminary follow-up study shows positive direction. The Director 
indicates the research on the program is still in the early stages of 
development and is not yet satisfactory. 

Demographic data such as race, ethnic maka^up, etc^ • 
See Table 
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1 , ( ) 1^ a 1 1 1 A a I i nn^i] Hlrwcixin* a ( t h r p r n r n i r i j 

'I'lio i Un'irpi'^Hon nf iJivision of CiniuiscMinM ^nul [Innian Di*v<»lo|irnrnt. 
( inrnrpnrnf in^;^ (ic^vo loprnrnta 1 Hl nrlif^B) rppnrl H ff? t hn Df^an nf ShirliMit 
f^^rHormoI anr] Hnp{^rvl8<'B perHonnt*! in the tnllnwing ari^aa^ 

l<(*mcflial RpHdi?!^ (inHt itutinnal rrorlit) 
Hrm(*fMal Writing { instiLutional trtulit.) 
Htinian Dcwnlnpment (institutional rrtidit) 

2, Mnthofl of asHigninii instructc3ffi tea program: 

All pc*rsonnp| aro hired spocificnUy to tnach in tlip de vr*lnpmrnf a 1 
KtucHnH area. 

3, Ciradin/4 prarLlce^ and policieB: 

Th<^ approach to gradinp ia contractual and nonpimitive. Gradog 
giveTi are A, B, and C* 

4, Plarement criteria for entering dGvelopmemt work and/or how the 
Htudents are tdnntified: 

AH stiidentH ncoring bolow 15 on the ACT compoHite are considered 
pfitential canclidates for developmental courses. An interview with 
<i counHelor is required, during which the uption of developmental 
r our 30^8 is discussed. 

5, F^rogram objective^: 

To assist students In assessing career and life goals and to hc^lp 
tfiem develop a program to achieve* thoie goals^ The proceas 
begins with the student's statement of hie perceived noedg in the 
atove mentioned areas* 

6, Subject areas In the program: 

Rernedial Reading Remedial Writing Human Development 

These courst-s carry institutional credit and count toward the total 
number of hours needed for graduation. Remedial math is available 
through Division of Math and Science, 

ICO 
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IfiHtiMic'iional moHintlf^ and BtratrHi*^^ iitilU«?fh 

Sfir^pr^rrrl, i nHivifliialii^nrl , nnd la t)r>rat i)ry -or io ntorl iiif^trurtion arr 

Tlic* I (> iiriH r» I i ront nr proviclt'B contractual find lecfcic cuunBtUlng 
frtv (IvvoAopmentBA Ntiirlieii. 

Hupplomrntary *4orv\ct^B to progrrUiu 

None, 

Quaii fi cations netf^ssiiry for entering regular collei^e programB or 
credit coiirscsi 

Student muat me of the entry level akillB of a given departmcmt. These 
skills am usually determined via standardi^^ed testing. 

neBcription n( any institutional n valuation of the dovelnpmental 
prograrn* 

Bi-annual report includes such Items as atudent characteristic 
evaluation of instructional mothodologles uaad, student attitudes 
asie^sment, pre- and post-teitlng, etc, 

Demographlr data such as race, ethnic nnake-up, etc: 

See Table TV-D-f). 
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Dp veJnpmnntal roiirHns are taught in l:ho dcipm iM:mcntH of Knglish, 
maih; ari'l pB linl ogy , InatructorH report to th(* rfisprrtive 
iif*partmentnl c hai rpr VBonH , 

2, Mcfhorl asHi^Miifip inBfcructnrH to Tirofiram: 

Inni r\ivtt)t B a rr vDluntecirH with thn reception of thr reading instrnctorSi 
w h f J fc o a e*h 1) a t h ri € v f * 1 f ? pm e n t a I a nd n on - d ci v c 1 o p m e n t a 1 s t u rl e n t s * 

3, ClrMrling prarticen and policlesi 

Ciradcs ^ivnn arc* A, B, C, D, I, P\ W (Offi( ial withdrawal before 
end of first 12 wnekH), WF (Withdrawal while* failing during 7th 
Hirough I2th wef*l<), and CR (Advancod standing = credit by eKamina^ 
tion), 

4, Placcmient criteria (or entering development work and /or how the 
gtudentB are id'*ntifiedt 

t^pon adfnlssion to the coHnge, each student has an interview with a 
rnimielor. On the baais of ACT scores below the 25th percentile 
and high school tranicripts. the counselor may recommend develop- 
mental courses, The stucUmt ts enrolled only In those de velopmentril 
rourBes that the counselor feels are needed and that the student is 
wil ling to take. 

5, Prcjgram objertiveH' 

Since thrre no Belf contained developmental orogram at the college, 
(here are no Drogram abjectives* 

6, finbinct areas in the programs 

Basic English Orientation 

Basic Math Personal Development 

Cot Lege Read in ^ 

7, Instructional n^ethodg and strategies utHized: 

Primarily lecture with individualized instruction in reading is used, 

8, CounseHng methods and strategies utilised* 

Counseling services are deiivered to all developrnental students thrtiugh 
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ContinuecU 

the "Orientation and Personal Dfivolopment" course which is taught 
by the counseling staff. Certain sections of the orientation course 
contain those students who are In developmental courses. Counselors 
structure the course into once week, two-hour group problem- 
solving aessiciTis of 10 to 15 students. The counselors utilize the 
principles of reality therapy in the groups as the means for assisting 
students to .^olve any personal, social, vocational, and /or academic 
problenris brought to the group. 

Supplementary services to program: 

a. Open writing lab, 

b. Tutoring available to all students through the honor society, 

QuallficatlonB necesiary for entering regular college programs or 
credit couraes: 

Students rnay be simultaneously enrolled in the curriculum of their 
cKoice while taking developmental courses. Students qualifying for 
developmental coursee, as determined by the counselors, must 
complete these courses prior to entry into uppoer level courses in 
the departjment* 

Description of any institutional evaluation of the developmental programi 

To datej no evaluative data has been collected on the developmental 
courses. 

Demographic data such as race, ethnic make -up, etc.* 
See Table 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE 8 



1, Organizational structure of the prograrni 

The departments of English^ math, reading, psychology, humanities, 
natural sciences, gocidlagy, and history each off^r one or more 
drve loprnental courses, Inistructors are supervised by their 
rc'spective department chairpersons, 

2, Method of assigning instructors to prograin: 

Instructors are asked to volunteer for developmental coiirses. Others 
are assigned if there are not enough volunteers, 

3, Grading practices and policies* 

Grades given are A, B, C, F, I (Incomplete), IP (In progress), 
WP (Withdrew passing), WF (Withdrew), NC (Non-credit), 

4, Placement criteria for entering development work and/or how the 
students are identified^ 

Counselors make recQmnnendations of certain developmental courses 
on the basiii of one or more of the following factors! weak high school 
grades or GED score, or composite ACT score below 15, or total SAT 
below 700, and/or scores on the Nelson-Denny Reading Test below 
the 2 5th percentile. The student ultimately decides whether to enter 
the program or not, 

5, Progrann objectives: 

a. To change negative attitudes ataout learning to positive attitudes 
of wanting to learn, 

Idp To develop academic skills that will allow students to compett- 
in regular college level courses* 

To develop an adequate background for successful performance in 
vocational or technical fields, 

d. To develop skills that will allow students to compete successfully 
on the job market. 
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6, Subject areas in the programs 
Basic English 

Introductory and Intermediate! Algebra 
Rasic Reading 
Psychalogy 

7. Instructional methods and strategies utilizedf 
Instruction is primarily by lecture and dlecusslon, 

8* Counseling methode and strategies utlliz^edi 

Counseling services are offered primarily through the course 
"Personal and Social Adjust-ment" taught by regular college couneelora* 

9. Supplementary aervices to programs 

Tutoring by peers and teachers, is available* 

10* Qualifications necessary for entering regular college programs or 
credit coursea* 

Generally, a C average li required^ but this is determinad on an 
individual basis in consultation with the itudent-s assigned couneelor. 

11, Description of any institutional evaluation of the developmental 

Several attrition studies have been conducted beginning in 1965, 
A fifth follow-up study is presently undervvay that will follow develop- 
mental students through their transfer program in a aenlor institution 
or their first few years of employment, 

12. Demographic data such as race^ ethnic, make-up, etc.: 
See Table 
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Humanities 
Natural Science 
Sociology 
History 



COMMUNITY COI.LICGE 9 



1. Organizational striicture of the program; 

Tlie Chairpersan of the Coordinated Bilingual Studins Dopartmcnt 
rt'sports to the Dean of Instruction, In addition, ho or she prepares 
praposalB and writes and controls budgets. „ 

2. Method of assigning instructors to prograni' 

Instructors are carefully screened as to their attitudes with regard to 
working with developmental students, Thoee who are caring toward 
studentB and who wish to work with deyelopmental .students are sought. 

3. Gf^ding practices and policiesi 

Gradfis given are A, B, D, and W, Studeftts can withdraw up to 
two woe"ks prior to the end of the term without penalty. 

4. Placennent criteria for entering development work and /or how the 
students are identifiedi 

Students are Identified by SAT scores, Those scoring less than 10 
on the SAT have to take reading; less than 13 on English or 10 on 
math teats requires rennedial work. Students are recruited from 
GED classes and high schools* 

5. Program objectives: 

a. Td prornote high retention and program completion, 

b. To promote academic achievement and success in the progrann and 
beyond* 

To develop internal control eKpectancios through successful 
development of competencies in both Spanish and English, 



6. Subject areas in the programs 



Spanish English 
Human Development Psychology 
Science Reading 

Math ii available through the math department as a service to the progriLm, 
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Iruitructional triethodB aricl strategins utili^cfl: 

Small and large groupSj tutoring^ some prcscripfcion, and some 
individualis^ori inHtruction ara utili^ad. 

CounHuling methods and strategieH utiliisefh 

Reality thnrapy and group counseling are us«d. 

Supplcmientar y ^services to programs 

All personnel in the department act as counselors. Tutoring \b 
available, wSpocial psychology class projects prod\ice a limitiid 
amount of personal and acadennic counseling. 

Qualifications iiccessary for entering regular college programs or 
credit courseB: 

Satisfactory completion of developrriental eouriea ii required for 
students to enter upper level courses in the respective departments. 

Description of any institutional evaluation of the developmental program: 

The Southern Association of Col luges and Secondary Schools conducts 
an annual evaluation on behalf of the federal funding agency supporting 
the program. In addition^ outside consultants have been brought In to 
do evaluations. 

Both etudents and dt-partment chairpersons evaluate initructors. 
Instructors in turn evaluate their department chairperione. Student 
cornments on evaluation forms have yielded good information for 
making changes. They also sit in on staff meatings and are asked 
to give feedback on departmental plans. 

Demographic data such as race, ethnic make-^up, etc.! 
Sec Table 
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coMMdNrTY CT)i,r,Rr;F: 9 



K Orqani/jitiona I striirturi^ of the progranrii 

The Dirnrtor of thc' NurHirig Prograrii ti rf ^. thc^ CfioffH nator of 
Atll^^fl ilRalth who reports to the Doan of Occupational and Continuing 
l^nucation, Iti adflitlon lie or she prepafes the budgets and proposcH 
currirulum changes, 

2* M«*fchrid of assigning ingfcructorH to progrann* 

TnHtructnrB either apply directly to the nursing program or arc^ 
recruited by a search committne. They must meet degree reqMire- 
mnnts and have clinical experience, and are e^pacted to have confi- 
fience in nurHing afj a practitioner, 

3, Grading practices and policies: 

fn the 50% of the rurrlculum pertRining to nursing roiirges a grade 
.of C iB required. Students may withdraw up to two weeks prior to 
the end of the term with no penalty, 

4, Placement criteria for entering wtudents or - adminj^lons criteriai 

The nursing program offers a career ladder program ^A/hich includes 
a three exit point curriculum. 

1) After one semester a student may p?cit as a health asBistant 
(equivalent to a nurse's aide), 

- entry level required - lOth grade 

2) After one calendar year a student may exit as a vocational 
nurse and write the state examination to become an LVN, 

- entry level - 10th grade 

3) After two calendar years a student may exit as an associate 
degree nurse and write the state cKamination for an R.N, 

- entry level » H, S, degree or GEn, 

Program objectives: 

To educate a safe and competent nursing practitioner. 
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6, Subject areas in the prograTn; 

l^ats iciences 
Social science a 
Be^t^iH^i'al aciencee 

Th^ otlier approximately 50% of the coureevvork incUides nuriing 

7, lTist*^^ct;ional methods and strategiea utilized* 

J^gdule-s, small group discussions 

8, Cou^^^li^S utilised! 

3nit^^ctora counsel studante Infornnally many tlnnes during the 
ier^^it^r* There are two required cQunseling eeaaloni which 
triti b<s documented ^ach same iter, ^ 

9» SupiplaiTrientary services to prograint 

ft^^ula 3* community collega supplementary aervlces ava [labia, 

10, Qualifications necaisary for etiterlng regular college programs or 

^f^dlt coursesi 

^Qfmo. Nureing is a regular college program^ 

11, Degcription of evaluation! 

m^) Internal evaluation consiits of a currlculunn commltfcea of 
tha tot^l nursing faculty, two students and the dlyactor of nuriing 
%t t^^^ local hospital, This evahmtion grotip meets coritinually thraugh- 
out the year, 

b^) A written raport is required annually by the State Registered 
^urs^^ Board. 

c) An annual report is also required by and lent to the 
l^^tton^l Board for nursing accreditation, 



12, DprYi ogr aphlc datai 




20f^ " 30% - Male 

- M% - financially disadvantaged 
- Spaniih dominate language 

See Table rV-D-m. 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE 10 



1* Organi^*atiDnal structure of the programi 

The Director of Developmental Studiei reports to the Aisociate 
Dean of Initr uctloTi, Raporting to the Diractor are Instructor i 
and UbDratcry iupervisors In math, commumcatioiis, social 
science^ and reading. Laboratory eupervliori lupervlse lab 
asaiitants and work assistants. 

2, Method of aisigning instructors to program; 
Instructcri are aaiigned according to initructional need, 

3, Grading practtces and policiesi 

Grades given are B, C, F, I, N and 

4, Placement criteria for entering development work and/or how the 
itudants are identified^ 

StudentB may enter voluntarily or by recomnnendatlon of instructor. 
The program is not r^^qulred of any student. Instructors recommend 
students based on standardized test icoree and/or initial academic 
perforTnance, 

Program objectives: 

a. To prepare studants with academic deficiencies for regular 
college work, 

b. To provide a ^'booiter" environment for students who are having 
difficulty keeping up, 

6, Subject areas in the programs 

Math Social Science 

Cornmunications Reading 

7, Instructional methods and strategies utilized; 
An individualized format ie utilised, 

no 
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8, Couneeling methods and strategiee utili:sedi 

Counselors from the Counseling Center are iised and they do 
primarily oiie«on-one counseling, Counaelora also teach an 
orientation class which acts as an additional vehicle for 
counseling contacts, 

9. Supplarnentary services to programi 

Peer tutoring and peer couneeling are available. 

10, Quallfi cations necessary for entering regular college programi or 
credit courses: 

None, Developmental coarses are not prereqmsite § to other couries, 
U, Description of any institutional evaluation of the developmental progrann: 
None. 

12, Demographic data such as race, ethnic make-up, etc: 
See Table IV-D^IU 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE 10 
Nursing Program 



ji^ Organizational structure of the program! 

^ Th€ Director reports to the Associata Deati of Allied Health who 

^ reports to the Dean of Instruction, In additloTi, he or she prepares 

j the budget and proposes curriculum changes, 

i 
i 

2. Method of assigning instructors to program. 

After formal application, instructor is interviewed by a committee 
and hired hy director with inititutional approval, 

3* Grading practices and policies^ 

Grades given are A, Bj C, Students can withdraw up to two weeks 
prior to the end of the term without penalty, Studenti may taka an 
(I) incomplete and have four nnonths to complete the course* 

4* Entry level requiredi 

a) firat year requiremanti 
S, degree or GED 
10th grade reading level 
70% on math teit 
70% on language tast 

an ACT or SAT acora (no required minimum) 

h) second year requirements 
12th grade reading leva! 
80% on math test 
80% on language test 

Successful completion of previous coursee of degree plan 
Recommendation of faculty of student 

5» Program objactives for 1976; 

1) to implement the career ladder nursing program 

2) to finalize a master plan for evaluation 

3) to devise an advance placement policy 

4) to finalise the nursing courses into individualized Instruction 
psckete and work on instructional methods 
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6* Subject areas in the programi 



Psychology English 

Anatomy Sociology (elec.) 

Physiology Microbiology 
Calculationi 

Pharmacology Nursing Courses 

7. Description of degree alternatives 

Career ladder programs 

\) after fix weeki the etudent can exit as a certified nurse's aide 

2) after twelve months the atudant will be able to write the 
licensing exam for vocational nursing 

3) after two years the student will be able to write the licensing 
exam for R* N, 

8. Instructional methods and strategies used 

Small groupB, modified form of individualized instruction units 
(written)^ lecture, audio-vieual materials* 

9. Counseling methods 



Each instructor in the clinical area has 10 students for academic 
advising. 



10, Description of evaluation* 



a) National League for Nursing 
self-evaluation study. 
Ac credited December, 1975. 



b) Curriculum Committee Evaluation 

an ad hoc commlttae for clinical facilities 



c) Studenta evaluate course and unite of instruction 

d) Fol]ow=up evaluation of graduates after six months 

e) Instructors complete a peer evaluation 

f) Instructors and director meet with faculty from the other 
disciplines who teach nursing students 



11, Demographic datai 

Class of 1976t 13 males 25 Mexican American 

38 femalea 24 Anglo 

See Table IV=D-12. 2 Black 
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SECTION IV 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

rt D: School Deicrlptions (Chart Form) 
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COUNSELING TECHNIQUES AND STRATEG 
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Reality therapy 
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* Contractual 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR ENTERING REGULAR COLLEGE COURSES 



Community College 



None 



Students free to exit anytiine 



Students simultaneous ly enrolled in 
cour ees out aide PeyelppTrjenta,! Stujies 



Must complete development courses 



Must meet department requirements 



Recommendation of counselor 



X 



X 



X 



9-N 



10 



la-N 



X 



* With grade of C. 
INSTITUTIONAL EVAmrATION 
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Chairman evaluated by faculty memberf 
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Nursing Instructori and director meet 
with faculty from the other 
discipline s 
























X 


National League for Nursing self- 
evaluation; Curriculum Cornmittee Eva, 
























X 



*In progress ^ Internal evaluation by faculty, 2 students, and Director 

•^Purdue rating scale of Nursing at local hoipital 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES AND TECHN 
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^ Learning modules ^ In reading only 
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GRADING PRACTICES 



Community College 

- - - r _ e^ - - - - - - - 
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PLACEMENT CRITERIA FOR IDENTIFYING STUDENTS 
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X 
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SUBJECTS OFFERIP 
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METHOD OF ASSIGNING INSTRUCTORS TO PROGRAM 



Community College 



Ernpleyed apeclfically for 
developmental studies; 
teach outiide departinent 



Employed specifieally for 
developmental atudles 
OP volunteer 



Instructors in 
departments volunteer 



Ernployed flpecifically 
to teach nujaing couriei 



X 



X 



9^N 



10 



10-N 



X 
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SECTION IV 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

Part Ds School Descriptions 
Tables IV-D-1 to 12; Demographic Data 
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Tabic IV- D- 1 



Sox Breakdown 



Total Mnles 
Total romalcs 
sScx Unknown 



COMMIINTTY COI.l.liOE 1 

76 73.1'!, 

27 26.0', 

1 , 1 . 0':. 

I'OTAL 104 100.0', 



Age Breakdown 

18-23 yrh. 
24- S3 yrs. 
34-45 yrs. 
4fi-S5 yrs. 
55+ 

Age Unknown 



TOTAL 



94 
7 
1 
0 
0 
2 

104 



90.4% 

6.7';, 

1 . 0'i, 
0 
0 

1.9'ft 
100. 0'l; 



Ethnic Breakdown 
Black 
Ang 1 0 
Chicane 

American Indian 
Oriental 
Other 
Unknown 



TOTAL 



6 
91 
2 
0 
1 
3 
1 

104 



5.8% 
87.5% 
1.91, 
0 

1.0% 

r.9% 

1.0'fc 
100.0% 
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Table IV-D-2 



Se x lircakdQwn 

Tot.'il Males 
Total Foiiiftles 
Sox Unknown 

TOTAL 

Age Brgak^own 

18-E3 yrs. 
24-33 yrK. 
34-45 yrs. 
46-55 yrs. 
55+ 

Age Unkiiown 

TOTAL 

tithnic Breakdow n 
Black 
Ang lo 
Chicano 

American Indian 
Oriental 
Other 
Unknown 

TOTAL 



COMMUNITY COLI,Kfin 2 



59 55.1" 

46 43.01, 

2 1 . 9';. 

107 100.0",. 

95 88.8'1. 

6 5 . 61 
2 1 . 9'i. 
0 0 
0 0 

4 3.7«,. 
107 100.0° , 

39 36. 4 « 

54 50.51 

5 4.7'!. 

0 0 

1 . 9'!, 

1 . 9"n 

7 6.5';. 
107 100.0", 
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Table IV- D- 3 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE 3 



Sox BTooktlown 



Tot.'! I Moles 
Total F'omalcs 
Sax Unknown 



TOTAL 



Age Breakdown 

18-2.1 yrs. 
24-33 yr.s. 
34-^5 yrs. 
46-S5 yrs, 
55+ 

Age Unknswn 

Ethnic Breakdow n 
Bla&k 
Anglo 
Chieano 

American Indian 
OriRntal 
Other 
Unknown 



TOTAL 



113 

62 
4 

179 



89 
67 
15 
3 
I 
4 

179 



TOTAL 



107 
26 
31 
1 
3 
6 
5 

179 



63.1% 
34.6'h 
2.2H. 

100. O^n 



49. 7K) 
37. 4'', 
8.4% 
1.7"i 

2.2% 
100.0% 



59.8% 
14.5% 
17.3% 
. 6% 
1.7% 
3.4% 
2 • B% 
100.0% 
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Tablra lV-D-4 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE 4 



Sex Break down 

Tota.L Males 115 76.2% 

Total Fcmules 36 23. 8?. 

Sex "Unknown 0 0 

TOTAL 151 100.0% 

Age Breakd own 

18-23 yrs. 72 47.7% 

24-53 yrs. 58 38.4% 

34-45 yrs. 16 10.6% 

46-5S yrs. 4 2.61 

55+ 0 0 

Age Unknown 1 '7 

TOTAL 151 100. 0° ,. 



Ethnic Breakdow n 

Black 13 8.6". 

Anglo 122 80.8% 

Chicano 8 5,i"c, 

Ame'rican [ndian 5 3.3% 

Oriental 0 0 

Othar 3 2.0% 

Unknown 0 0 

TOTAL 151 100.0% 
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Table IV- D- 5 



CON^lUNrrY COLLEGE 5 

S ex Break d own 

Tot ill Males 61 70.1'i 

Totiil Females 26 29.9% 

Sex Unknown 0 0 

TOTAL _87 100. 0% 



Age Breakdown 

18-23 yrs. 
24-33 yrs. 

yrs. 
46- SS yrs. 
55+ 

Age Unknown 

■I'OTAL 

Ethnic Breakdow n 
Blaek 
Anglo 
Chicano 

American Indian 
Oriental 
Other 
Unknown 

rOTAL 



47 54 . (1% 

28 32.2"s 

8 9.2% 

2 2.3% 

1 1.1% 

1 1.1% 

87 100.0% 



23 26.4% 

56 64.4% 

2 2.;^% 

2 2.3% 

0 0 

3 3.4% 

1 1.1% 
87 100.0% 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGn h 



Sex Breakdown 

Totf^L Mai us 41. $% 

Totiil Femules 44 58.7" 

Sex Unknown 0 0 

TOTAL 75 100. 

Age Breakdown - 

18-23 yrs. 51 68,0% 

24-33 yrs, 17 22,7% 

34-45 yrs, 5 6,7'n 

46-5i yrs. 1 1,3% 

Age Unknown 1 1.3% 

TOTAL 75 100,0% 

Ethnic Breakdow n 

Bla&k 40 53.3^ . 

Angio 22 29,3% 

Chicano 8 10,7% 

American Indian 0 0 

Oriental 1 1.3% 

Other 1 1.3% 

Unknown 3 4,0% 

rOTAL 75 100,0% 
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Table IV- D- 7 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE 7 



S ox Breakdown 

Totiil Males 84 51.9!|, 

Tutnl Fem;iles 76 46.9% 

Sex Unknown 2 1.21 

TOTAL 162 100.0% 

Age Breakdown 

18-E3 yrs. . 133 82.1% 

24-13 yrs. 16 9.9% 

34-45 yrs. 10 6.2% 

46- BS yrs. 1 .6% 

55+ 0 0 

: Unknown 2 1.2% 

TOTAL 162 100.0% 

Ethnic Brc^down 

Black 10 6.2% 

Angio 114 70.4% 

Chicano 31 19.1% 

AmeTLcan Indian 1 ,6% 

Oriental 0 0 

OtheV 2 1.2% 

Unknown 4 2.5% 

TOTAL 162 100.0% 
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Table IV- D- 8 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE 8 



Sex Breakdown 



Total Males 

Tota I Females 
Sex Unknown 



Age Breakd own 

18-23 yrs, 
24-33 yrs. 
34-45 yrs. 
46- 5 S yrs, 
55+ 

Age Unknown 



'lOTAL 



TOTAL 



Ethnic^ Breakdow n 
Black 
Ang 1 o 
Chicane 

American Indian 
Oriental 
Other 
Unknown 



8S 
98 
0 

183 



172 
8 
2 
1 
0 
0 

183 



TOTAL 



15 

44 
112 
1 
0 

10 

1 

183 



46.41 

53 • 6'o 
0 

100,0% 



94.0% 
4,4% 
1.1% 
.5% 
0 
0 

100.0% 



8.21 

24.0% 
61.21 
.5% 
0 

5.5% 

.5% 

ioo.0% 
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Table IV-D-9 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE 9 



Sex Breakdown 

Total Males 40 48.81 

Total Females 42 51.2% 

Sex Unknown 0 0 

TOTAL 82 100.0% 

Age Breakdown 

18-2S yrs. 77 93.9% 

24-33 yrs. 3 3.7% 

34-45 yrs. 1 1.2% 

46-55 yrs. 1 1.2% 

SS+ 0 0 

Age Unknown 0 0 

TOTAL 82 100.0% 

Bthnlc Breakdqwr i 

Black 0 0 

Anglo 1 ■ 1.2% 

Chieano 80 97,6% 

American Indian 0 0 

Oriental 0 0 

Othe-r 1 1.2% 

Unknown 0 0 

TOTAL 82 100.0% 
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Table IV-D-IO 



NURSrWa PROGRAM OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE 9 



S cx^ Br ea kdown 

Total Males 17 20.5% 

Tottl Females 65 78.3% 

Sex Unknown 1 1.2% 

TOTAL 83 100.0% 

Age Breakdown 

18-23 yrs. 56 67.5% 

24-33 yrs. 19 22.9% 

34-45 yrs. 7 8.4 

46-55 yrs. 0 0 

5S+ 0 0 

Age Unknown 1 1.2% 

'lOTAL 83 100.0% 

Ethnic Breakdow n 

Black 0 0 

Anglo 10 12.0% 

Chicano 71 85. S% 

American Indian 0 0 

Oriental 0 0 

OthM- 0 0 

Unknown 2 2.4% 

TOTAL 83 100.0% 
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Sox Breakdown 

Total Males 
Total Females 
Sex Unknown 

TOTAL 

Age Breakdown 

18-23 yrs. 
24-31 yrs. 
34-45 yrs. 
46-55 yrs. 
55+ 

Age Unknown 

TOTAL 

Ethnic Breakdown 
Black 
Anglo 
Chicano 

American Indian 
Oriental 
Other 
Unknown 

TOTAL 



Table IV-D-ll 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE 10 



18 47.4% 

20 52.6% 

0 0 

38 100.0% 



21 55.31 

13 34.2% 

4 10.5% 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

38 100.0% 

2 5.3% 

2 5.3% 

30 78.9% 

0 0 

0 0 

4 10.5% 

0 0 

38 100.0% 
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Table IV-D-12 



NURSING PROGRAM OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE 10 



S ex B r eakdown 

Total Males 11 18.6% 

Total Females 48 ' 81.4% 

Sex Unknown 0 0 

TOTAL 59 100.0% 

Agg^ jreakdown 

18-23 yrs, 27 " 45.8% 

24-33 yrs. 16 27.1% 

34-45 yrs. 14 23.7% 

46-55 yrs. 1 1.7% 

55+ 1 1.7% 

Age Unknown 0 0 

TOTAL 59 100.0% 

E tjin i c Br e akd o wn 

Black 1 1.7% 

Anglo 20 33.9% 

Chicano 31 52.5% 

American Indian 1 1.7% 

Oriental 0 0 

Other 5 8.5% 

Unknown 1 1.7% 

TOTAL 59 100.0% 
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SECTION V 



ASSUMPTIONS AND LIMITATIONS 
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Introductio n 

As anybody e?4pfirlenced in (ieW resaardi will testify, the conriitct 
of a study likf* thfs [h fraught with many difficulties. In this particular 
study, our need to train individuals in the intervention technique of using 
a combination of Reality Therapy and counseling for internality strategies 
was a major Drobleni, We were^ not able to schedule standard training 
times for all of the counselors and faculty In each one of the exper imentai 
schools. Therefore, we settled for what we could get by way of an oppor- 
tunity to Ihfluenca them with these ideas and concepts and help them 
\^elop the requisite skills. In addition, eeveral approaches to evaluation 
were taken, as have already been outlined previQUsly, Given the diffleuU 
ties Ih training, the variations in experience of counselors and their 
training and educational level and the similar conditions with developmen- 
tal fffcudles instructors, based on the assessment data which we were 
able to gather both with respect to quality of counseling and quality of 
Instruction we assumed that minimal standards were met. The varia- 
tions that we found between the schools were assumed to be attributable 
to thp appUcatioTt^of the treatment effects which we feel were preferable 
and more effective than the more traditional counseling and instructional 
approaches of the^control schools. 

In addition to the above problems, there was no way to structure 
into I he ongoing life students any guarantees of individual counsering" 
contacts with the counselors. Only in the schools where human potential 
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courses or the equivalent were taught and where all gtudents In the 
developTnental itxidles programs took theie couries w^r«,we sura that 
the rtudents in the experimental cells were reached by the counseling 
treatment. In addition, we were not able to access all of the coun- 
seling contacts made so evaluative Information only has been gathered 
on samples of counseling contacts, 

A third major kind of issue that has far reaching implications 
for the outcomes of the study has to do with the variation of the schools. 
We did not have mnough funds to go across the country and randomly 
selected schools for the eKperlmental and control cells and then follow- 
up wi-tti all the training that was naceseary to bring people to a criterion 
level and^o have enough schools in each cell so that we could argue that 
the sehool effect had been entirely neutralized. Since we were able to 
get at least four schools In each experimental treatment it was felt that 
the sehool effect was partially neutralized. In addition, the data was 
analyzed hy analysia of covarlance eo that between-school- variations 
the pre-test of each of the criterion variables was controlled. Under 
the above-mentioned circumstances * saK and racial/ethnic factors w€t*e 
monitored as much as j^sslble. 

Assumptions 

I, The "treatment effects reached the majority of students In 
expeTf imental cells, 

E* The quality of individuarLEed instruction in the experimental 
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calls indeed eKceeded the quality of individuaU^-ed instruction In the 
control calls. 

3, The nionitoring of the sample counseling sessions by audio 
tapes and by the other maaiuring devices utilised provided an accurate 
reflection of the quality of counseUng contacts made with students, 

4, The attrition In subjects from approximately 200 in the 
original sample down to approKimately 800 (first post), 400+ (iscond 
poet and follow-up), 

5, The length of time of the study was enough time to observe 
the ehangm^ in which we were interested. 

Llmitationi 

1, This study was confined to developmental studies students in 
community collages in Texas, 

2, Interpretation of the data is of necessity limited by the 
general oroblems of field research and, in particular, In our study by 
the fact that diffe.rent teachers and different counselors were working in 
the different cells and the cells were in differing institutions with dif= 
fering inetitutional cUmates. 

3, The subjects were not randomly selected nor were they 
randomly assigned to the schools but attended schools mostly by fact of 
geographic residence, 

4, Not all subjects took the same number of developmental 
studies courses. Some of them were in complete programs where 
everything that they encountered was designed to assist high risk stu- 
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dents. Others were only taking one, two or more coursaa which were 
of a developmental studies nature. 

5. The data gathering In the schools was conducted by different 
parsons in different settings* For example, some testing was during 
class meetings, soma wai outaida of the class meetings, and some of 
the data gathering was conducted by mailouts. 

6» The population dealt within the study was io hetarogeneous 
that the heteroganaity may have had an effect on our ability to discover 
significance* 

7. Not all persona in all cells received counieling, 

8. Not all persona In the individualized Instruction cells 
received the same quality of individualized Instruction. 

9. Wa tested for homogeneity of variance In normally distribu- 
ted scores across all cells and corrected for differences through our 
co-variance procedures. Still there remains the question of whether or 
not In the design of thie particular study, did our Inability to make 
random aaslgnmenta of subjects to the various cells really meet the 
technical requirement of analysis of co-variance which assumes a 
random asslgnnrient of cases to cells. 

Given the above, it Is obvious that the investigatbrs feel a 
little uncertain ''cleanliness^' of their data and just how comparable these 
data were. It should be noted that correlational matrices on all vari- 
ables were completed, correlational relationships were studied care- 
fully and we did analyze the variation of the pre-test data and ran a 
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number of aeparate analyies to establiih the final quality and dependability 
of the data analysis. Because we have been involved with the data in the 
study Tor three years it is difficult for us to ast^ertain how objective wr 
have remained. Still those of us that have been involved with the study, 
trained the counif^lors, obierved the instructors^ met the subjects, 
examined the data and complatcd the data analysis have a feeling of confU 
dence in the trends observed In our data and believe that effort was justified 
and that the original hypotheses are correct* 

Finally^ after the extensive analysei of the data were conducted 
and conaultation with several methodological and statistical experts was 
held, it w;— telt that possibly the final analysis d:f the data was too coarse 
to give a truly fair representation of what actually happened. Even though 
statistical significance was obtained^ we have reason to believe the differ- 
ences were even greater than the analyses indicated. Since there were so 
many factori involved in this study, the analysis of covar lance was some- 
what limited in the differences it detected. Subsequent to this report, the 
use of rtnear models will be amployad to reanalyze this data, A model can 
ba constructed to specifically fit this study and therefore more meaningfully 
analyze the results. It is expected the significance of the findings will be 
enhanced considerably. 
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Data Analyst g 

Prellrnlnary Analyeig Section 

Besidei the major analyses, many other wayi of examtnLng the data 
were conducted. The first was the demographic data characteristics of the 
original sample of students tested in September of 1974, Table VI- 1 con- 
tains all this data in tabular form. Beside the number of respondents In 
each category the^percentage of the whole is given* When appropriate, the 
mean, the mode and the median are given aa further breakdowns. As the 
reader can see the majority of the students were anglos with a relatively 
large percentage of chlcanoi and blacks; the percentages of other minorities 
were io small that In the final analysis of the data they were eKcluded. 
There were also more males than females in the sample. The majority of 
aubjects were between 18 and 23; females were slightly younger than the 
males. On the average chicanos were the youngest group of all (especially 
the chicano females), while anglos were a little older and blacke seemed to 
be the oldest group with the average male older than the average female. 
The typical anglo was best off fli.^ncially; the typical black was In the middle; 
and the typical chicano wat least well off. On the average males reported a 
higher level of family Income than did females. Overall family income 
varied quite a bit between the various students. As far as parental contri- 
butions go the majority of students received less than 50% of their support 
from their parents. Broken down by racial/ethnic group, anglos generally 
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received more supDort from fcheir families and blacks generaily received 
lata financial support from their families. Overall, the average female 
reported receiving more financial aid from her parents than did her male 
counterpart, 

Studenti^ HFathers mean educational level was approximately 10-1/2 
years. Thus, the father of the average student had not conipleted high 
school. For anglos the mean number of years of school complatad by the 
father was approximately 12 years (completed high school). Most blacks 
reported that their father had about 10-1/2 years of schooling, Chicanos 
reported the least amount of father^ s education with approximately 8 years 
in school. Paretrfcs of both male and female students had achieved equivalent 
educational levels. On the mother's education, the mean was approximately 
10-1/2 years of schooling completed, Anglos reported that their mother 
finished 12 years of school {completed high school). Blacks reported 
their Tttothar completed about 11-1/2 years of schooU Chicanos reported 
that their mothers completed approKimately 8 years In schooL As with 
father^s education, females reported lower mother education and father 
education than did males but again the difference was modest. 

Please refer to Table VI- 1 for a breakdown of ihe students^ report 
of fatViers' occupation. There was a wide range. Generally anglos reported 
their parents In more skilled occupations than did either blacks or chicanos* 
There was very little difference between males and females In this category. 

Although the majority of students reported thay were employed, a 
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large percentage of ftudents reported they did not work. Modaet differences 
between the racial/ethnic categoriei existed. Rut, there was more of a 
difference between males and fernales with females more likely ndt to work 
thanTtialee. As far as number of hours worked there was a wide range here. 
The average itudent seemed to work over 25-30 hours a week. Again there 
ie not much difference between the racial/ethnic categories although appar- 
ently females did work less hours per week than males. 

The following section will be on the students who do not fit in the 
categorias of chicano^ black or anglo. These Included American Indians, 
Oriental Americans and unspecified minorities, In addition to the same 
demographic Information as has been already presented on the chicanos, 
blacks and anglos, mean scores on pre-test instruments for these groups 
are listed with the ACT composite scores. Fall 1974, and Spring 1975 GPA. 
This information Is contained in Table VI-2. The reader can sea from 
looking at the table thara wera very few Indiansj only 11^ even lass Oriental 
Americans, 6, Since the n li so small in these samples the reader will be 
referred to tha table to ravlaw tha demographic data characteristics as 
presented. What is of most interest to us In these groupi were their scores 
in the instruments adminlstared. Their scores on the two locus of control 
scales show an Interesting pattern. The American Indians ware much more 
[nternai on both the NowlckUStrlckland Scale and I, C scale than are the 
Oriental-American and unspaclfled mLnorltles. Tha Oriental- Americans 
seem especially high on the Chance subscore of the I, C ecalas. Also 
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the American Indian seemed to report the lowest levels of anxiety, with 
unspecified minorities next, and Oriental Americans reporting the higheit 
levels of anxietlea. The American Indians reported the highest social de- 
sirability scores while Orientals had the lowest with unspecified minorities 
in the middle. 

Table VI- 3 is a summary on pre-test data and ACT scores by race 
(angloa, blacks, and chicanos) and sex. All the data presented will be on 
the pre-test scores which were administered In the fall of 1974, Generally 
angloe scored the most internal of any group. Breaking this down by saXj 
anglo males scored more Internally than angle females. Chicanos werm-the 
next most Internal group, and here the sax trend was reversed* Females 
were slightly more internal than males. The most external of the groups 
were the blacks. The males were definitely more internal than the females^ 
as measured by the Nowlcki-Strickland locus of control scale* The same 
order generally falls true in the I (internal) subscale of the I, C locus of 
control scale; anglos were the most internal, chicanos were next^ and blacks 
were most external although some of the differences were not that great. 
Again anglo females were generally more eKternal in this category than were 
anglo malee* Chlcano females here were more external than chicano malest 
Black females were definitely more external than black males* 

On the P subscale measuring the effect of powerful others, chicanos 
reported the least effect of powerful others with anglos next, and while blacka- 
reported the most influence. Broken dowriby^ex this presented InterestLng 
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compariaons. Anglo males and fernales did not differ much on this* 
anglo females reported a little less influence, Chicano females were 
definitely less influenced by powerful others as measured by this scale. 
Most interestingly black males reportid a much stronger influence of 
powerful others than did black females* who with the chicano females were 
lowest in this group. 

Looking a-t the C subscale of the I, P, C scales the anglos reported 
the least Influence by chance p Chicanos were the next lowest while blacks 
reported the most influence, although there was not that much difference 
between blacks and chicanos in this category. Looking at each group by 
sex, anglo femalES were more influenced by chance than were males*, 
chicano females were a little less influenced than males although the differ- 
ence did not appear to be meanlngfuL Not much was shown between the 
black males and black females* 

Looking at the state (situational anxiety) anKiety score from the 
State Trait Anxiety Inventory, the chicanos reported the least amount of 
anxiety followed by the anglos and then blacks. Overall there was not much 
difference between the groups. We interpret thli positively since the 
measure was of their anxiety while they were filling out the Inventories for 
us. Looking at each group by sex, anglo femalei were a little mora anxious 
than their male counterparts. Chicano females, however, reported leas 
anxiety than their male countarparte, and in the black group females report-, 
ed a little more anxiety than the males, 
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Looking at the trait anxiety ecores from the State Trait Anxiety 
Inventory, generally the chicanoi ihowed the lowest trait anjclety followed 
by the angloa, then the blacki aa the most anxioua group. The breakdown 
by sex indicated the anglo femalei reported significantly more trait anxiety 
than did their male counterparti. With chlcanos, the females reported 
slightly more anxiety than the males. With blacki, the females again re- 
ported more anxiety than the males. 

On a facilitative amciety score from the Alpert-Haber Achievement 
Anxiety Teat, ovarall there did not appear to be than much difference be- 
tween the different racial/ethnic categories. Again what was interesting 
was when the ecores were broken down by sex. Looking at the angloa, 
females reported less facilitative anxiety than did the males; the sarne was 
true with the chicanos and with the blacks. The debilitatlve anxiety score 
from the Achievement Anxiety Test reflacted the same thing. Overall there 
was not that much difference between the groups but in each case the males' 
icorea were lower than the femalas* scores especially in anglo males and 
black males. 

Looking at the Marlowe- Crowne Social Desirability Scale scores 
revealed a very interesting finding. While there was not much difference 
between the anglo males and the anglo females, their mean score was much 
lower than either the chicanos or the blacks. Looking at the chicanos by 
sex, females had slightly higher social de si rability scores. The same .w^^^ 
true in the black group with females scoring a bit higher on the Marlowe- 
Crowne, 
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Finally, ACT compoiite scores were examined. The angloi had 
much higher scores than the blacks with the chlcanos in between. In both 
the Ghicano and the black groups there was very little sex difference, 
whereas in the anglog the female'i had slightly higher scorei* 

A group of one way analyiis of variance was done with different 
income groups as the independent variable and other demographic charac- 
teristics and the students* pre-test scale scores as dependent variables. 
The first table is Table VI-4 which is the comparison of the income groupi 
with sex as the deoendent variable. As one can see there was a definite 
sex difference which was highly significant. Looking at the group means, 
females reported lower Incomes In their famLlles than did males. 

Table VI- 5 compares the different income groups with racial/ethnic 
backgrounds. Again here the F-ratio was significant with the anglos report- 
ing higher levels of family income and chicanes reporting the lowest levels 
of faiTilly income. 

Table VI- 6 compares Income with how much the students reported 
as their parents^ contribution to their school expenses* Again here the dif- 
ferences were statistically significant between the groups, and as one would 
expect students who reported lower family incomes received less financial 
help from their parents than students who reported higher levels of 
family income. 
- - Ta^b 

cational laveU Again the differences between the groups were statistically 
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significant and again were as one would expect. Studenti who reported 
lower levels of family income reported lower levels of father's education, 
whereai those with hlghar levels of family income reported higher levels 
of father's education. 

Table VI- 8 compares the different Income groups with mother's 
education. The results were statistically sigmfLcant and baiically in the 
same direction mm that of the father* i education. That Is, groups that 
reported higher family income also reported higher levels of education for 
their mothers* 

Table looks at comparison of income groups with father's 

occupational leveU Again the results were statistically slgni"ficant and in- 
dicated that students reported higher levels of family Income whan the 
fathers had a more skilled occupational level. 

Table VI- 10 compares the different Income groups with whether the 
student is employed or not. The differences between the groups was statis^ 
tically significant, and students who reported that they worked were more 
likely to report a higher level of family income. 

Table VI-ll compares different income groups with number of hours 
the students work. Again the differences between the groups were statisti- 
cally significant. The students who reported that they worked more hours re 
norted higher levels of family income. 
____ _Table -VI- 12-compar^ 

the Nowickl-Strickland locus of control scale as a dependant variable. The 
results were statistically significant, and from what we know about locus of 
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control theory we would predict that studenti who reported higher levels 
of family income would alio have scored more Internally on the locui of 
control scale where studente who reported lowest levels of family income 
.scored most eseternally. This was the trend in the group meani. 

Table VI-13 comparei the income groups with the students pre = te8t 
score on the Internal acale of the Levenson I, P, C Locus of Control Scale. 
Note that the differences between the groups were itatistically significant. 
However, although the differences were significant^ they were not as clear 
cut as they were with the Nowicki-Strlckland except for the middle income 
group which is almost as high as the highest income group. Although there 
was some mixture between the five different groups the trend was that the 
lower income groups reported less Internal control than the higher Income 
groups* 

The next Table is VI-14 which compares the income groups with the 
Powerful Others scale from the Levenson Locus of Control Scale, Here, 
there were no significant differences betwean the groups. Looking at the 
group means, the group that reoorted the lowest amount of Income also re- 
ported the lowest belief in Powerful Others. The highest income groups 
reported one of the highest beliefs in Powerful Others of all the groupi*^ 

Table VI- 15 compares the different income groups with the Chance 
scale from the Levenson Locui of Control Scale, Here the differences were 
-signifvcanfc-and were-more or lea 
predict. The lower income groups reported more beliefs in chance factors 
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whereas the highest income groups reported less beliefs in chance factors. 

Table "VI-U refers to the compariaon of the Income groups with the 
state anxiety pre-test score on the State Trait Anxiety Inventory. Again 
the differences between the groups were Btatiattcally significant. However, 
looking at the group TneanLi, no clear trend was shown. What la interesting 
with the two Is that although the highest level of inconne reported the lowest 
level of state anxiety, the next lowest was the lowest level of income and 
the three raiddle income groups reported overall the highest level of anxiety. 

The next table is VI-17 which compares the income groups with 
trait anxiety ore- teat score from the State Trait Anxiety Inventory. Again 
the results were statistically significant. When, one looks at the means, 
the highest income group reported the lowest amount of trait anxiety. 
There is some mixture in the other groups . The two groups that had the 
lowest amount of Incorne did report the highest levels of trait anxiety. 

Table VI- 18 comparei the different Income groups with the facilita- 
tive anxiety pre-test score on the Alpert-Haber Achievennent Anxiety Test. 
Here the results were statistically significant as well. GeneraUy there was 
a trend that the lower income groups reported higher levels of faclUtative 
anxiety while the higher Income groups reported lower levels of faciritative 
anxiety. 

Table VI- 19 compares the different Income groups with debiUtative 
anxiety pre-test on the Alpert-Haber Achievennent Anxiety Test. Here the 
differences were not statistically significant. If one looks at the group 
meani one can note that there was very little difference between the groups. 
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Table VI-20 looks at the income groups and compared with the 
Marlow-Crowne Social Desirability oretest scores. Here the differences 
between the groups were statHtically iigniflcant. There was a definite 
trend. The lower Income groups reported the most social desirability 
response while the hlgheit Income groups reported the least. 

The next Information to be examined ii Table VI-21 which contains 
the lnfor«iation on total dropout information. This is broken down both by 
racial/ethnic background (chicanos, black and anglos) and by sex within 
each racial/ethnic category. For the purposes of our study, a dropout 
was defined as student who had no Fall, 1974 GPA and no Spring. 1975 GPA. 
However, for the reader's intereit and for conoparlBon ourposes what is 
also printed in the table are the numbers who had the Fall GPA but no 
Spring GPA. no Fall CPA but a Spring GPA. and who had both semester's 
CPAs. The total for the different groups shows blacks had the highest 
percentage of dropping out. females were slightly higher than males. Chi- 
canos had the lowest with females slightly less likely to have dropped out 
than males. In the anglo group, which was in the middle, there was not 
much difference between the malei and females. In the groups with both 
Fall and Spring CPA, chicanos had the highest percentage of thoee still in 
school, the blacks had the lowest and the anglos were in the middle. For 
interpretation purpoies since we know students did not have a GPA, these 
results were not totally clear. We did not have information on why each 
student who dropped out did so. However. Table VI-41 presents the results 
of our FoUow-Up Questionnaire which gave us a better idea of why students 
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did drop out. In many cases we see that they actually did not drop out but 
perhaps made vocational choicei that no longer required schooling or for 
other various reasons left school in what wai not necessarily a negative 
situation for the student* In short, the student may have made a more 
meaningful (to him) life (career or personal) choice. 

Table VI-22 presents the dropout totals by echooL School two had 
the beit record with no dropouts and schools 5, 8, and 10 also had good 
records. When you look at the parcentagaa of who had both the Fall and 
Spring GPA, schools 1, 2, 5, 8, and 9 seemed to have the highest totals 
in this area in percentages. As referred to in the last table, however, this 
is not necessarily to spaak poorly of the achooPs program. Students who 
dropped out did not necessarily drop out for negative reasons. They may 
have dropped out as a part of a change in vocational choice, or to enroll at 
another schooU These results were more or less presented for the reader 
to get a better picture of what happened at each achool. 
Analysis of Project Hypotheses 

This section deals with analysis of the treatment effects on the locus 
of control and anxiety measures. Preliminary analyses were done on each 
variable to aee if pre-test scores differed significantly between the different 
cells. In each case there were statistically significant differences between 
the cells. Therefore, . analysis of covariance was used with each variable, 
with the pre-test measure as the covariata. In each analysis, a 2x2x2x4 
analyeis of covariance was performed with the change in personality measure 
as the dependent variable. The independent variables were Instruction 
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(IndivlciualUed versus Traditional) X Counseling (Composite versus Tradl" 
tionaU X Sex (Male, Fernale) X Quarter (the iubject^s pre-test score was 
broken down Into quarters). In addition, there are two tabl«e for each 
variable. The first is the change from the pre-^test to the first post-test. 
The second is the change from the pre-teit to the second post-test. The 
tablea containing this inforrnatlon are VI-23 through VI-40. 

The first analyiii resulti are presented In Table VI-ES, which is the 
change on Nowickl-Str Ickland Locus of Control Scale acoree from the pre- 
test to the first post-test. Looking at Table VI-23 note that all the main 
effects were either significant or approached significance. Looking at the 
Instruction factor^ we note that although it wai not statistically significant 
it did approach that* Whan looking at the cell mear; It can be noted that 
students who were. In the more traditional Instruction cells were more likely 
from time 1 to time 2 to have increaied In internality or not to have inrreased 
in externality as much as studenti who were In the more Individualized instruc 
tion cell. When looking at the counseling factor we note basically the same 
trend w students who were receiving the more traditional, less experimental 
counseling were more likely to either have Increased in Internality or not 
to have increased in externality as much as students who were in the more 
innovative counseling cells. What this means for our purpoees is that unfor- 
tunately from the pre-test to the first post-test (only a period of four months) 
was not enough time for the instructional and counseling strategies to have 
had a significant effect on the students. It Ls as Nowicki (Personal Commu- 
nication, 1974) reported generally when you are trying to change locus of 
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control what you may have to iee flret ie an increase in externality and 
then a longer period of time before the increase in internaHty occurs* 

When one looks at the main effect for seK, males were more often 
the ones that increased in internallty, and females were the ones who 
increased either in e>cternaHty or remained about the sanrAe, Looking at 
the main effecti of the quarter the student's pre-test score was in, students 
who were most external were more likely to move toward Internarity, The ■ 
only other portion of the analysis which was itatisticaUy significant was the 
effect of instruction by counieling which reflected the trend of the main j- ;: 
effects - in that students who received the more traditional counseling or 
instruction were more likely to have increased in internality. 

The next table the reader will be referred to is Table VI-24 which 
looks at changes in the Nowicki-Strickland Locus of Control Scale from the 
pre-test to the second post-test. We note that none of the main effects were 
statietically significant although Instruction did approach significance. Look- 
ing at the cell means indicates that students who were in the indivudual Ued 
instruction cells were more likely either to increase in Internality or not to 
increase in eKternallty as much as students who were in the control instruc- 
tion cells. Looking at the two-way interaction effects, the effect of instruction 
by counseling was definitely very significant. The group means Indicate 
students who received both LndividualiEed instruction and counseling for intern- 
ality were much more likely to have increased in internality or not have 
decreased as nnuch In externaUty as did groups who did not receive these 
treatments. This certainly has great imoort for our study. Another variable 
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that was not statifikicaUy significant but is of Interest was the interaction 
between counseling and sex. What seems to have been the case here is 
that gpnerally femalei were less likely to Increaie^ in intarnaHty than 
males who received the counseling treatment. 

The next table to be examined U Table This reflects the 

change in the subjecte' I (Internal) subscale icore from Levenson's I, P, C 
Locus of Control Scales from the pre-test to the first post-test. This 
refers to the levelof internal control the subject perceLves himself or 
herself as having. Sex was the only significant main effect. The case here 
was the same as for the Nowlckl -Strickland Locus of Control meaeure-- 
females generally not only were more external to begin with but were less 
likely in any case to have increased in internality than were males or they 
were more likely to have moved further toward externality. Looking at the 
two-way Interactions, the effect of instruction by counseling was statis- 
tically eignificatit. Looking at the cell means what seemad to be the case 
was the students who were in the indlvidualUed Instruction cells especially 
and somewhat in the composite counseling cells were more likely to either 
have increased in Internality as measured by the I scale or were less likely 
to have increased in externality. 

The next table is Table VI»26 which shows the change in the I sub- 
scale score from the Levenson I, P, C Scale from the pre-test to the second 
poet-test time. None of the main effects were significant except the effect 
of sex approached significance. It was reported in time I to time 2, gen- 
erally females were more external to begin with and were less likely to 
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to have increased in internaUty and /or more likely to either have stayed 
at their present level or to have increased in externality. In looking at 
the rest of the effects no other interaction even approached statLstical 
aignif tcance. 

Table contains the change in the Powerful Others (P) sub- 

scale score of Levenson'a I, P, C Locus of Control Scale from the pre-teit 
to the first post-test* The only main effect that was statiatically signifi- 
cant was the effect of sex. In looking at the cell meani^ comparing males 
and females, over the period of time from the Dre-test to the first oost" 
test females were much more likely than males to have decreased in their 
reported beliefs in powerful others whereas males were more likely to 
have increased In reported beliefs in powerful others or they stayed about 
the same. None of the other interactions ware statistically significant. 
One that came close at the ,105 level was the effect of Lnstructlon by sex. 
Looking at the individual cell means, generally those females who were in 
the individualized instruction cells were much more likely to have decreased 
their beliefs in powerful others than were the females who were in these 
cells. 

Table ¥1-28 contains the change in the Powerful Others (P),aubBcale 
score on Levenson-s I, P, C Locus of Control Scale from the pre -test to the 
second post-test. Here as in the previous case the only main effect bhat 
was significant was seK* And It was In the sa^e direction as from time I 
to time 2, Females were (even over this longer period of time) more likely 
to have decreased In their beliefs in powerful others whereas males wg^re 
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either less likely to change or more likely to have increased In their 
beliefs in powerft^l others. Looking at the Intaractlone none were etatis- 
tically iigniflcant or even approached statiitical significance. 

Table VI-29 refers to the change In the chance (C) subscale score 
on LevenBon's I, P, C Locue of Control Scale from the ore-test to the first 
post "teat. No main effects here were etatietically significant although the factor 
of seK did approach siemficance. Females were more likely than males to 
decreaie in their reported beliefs in chance factors over the period be-- 
tween the pre-teit and the first post-test. There are no two-way Inter- 
actions that were significant but the three-way Interaction between instruct 
tion/couneeling and what quarter the subjects^ pre -test chance score was 
in were statistically significant. Looking at the cell means, students who 
received Individualized instruction and composite counseling were more 
likely over this time period to have decreased In their reported beliefs in 
chance factors--but this was mainly true for those students who were In 
the low belief In chance factor iu the beginning. This Indicated that if stu- 
dents had a low belief in chance factors to begin with and if they were in 
the individualized instruction and composite counseling cells they were 
more likely to have decreased their belief in chance factors. 

Table VI-30 represented the change in Chance (C) score on Leven- 

son's I* P, C Locus of Control Scale from the pre-teeting to the second noet- 

test, Although none of the variables reached statistical iignificance, in 

looking at the cell means the group that received individualized instruction 

* 

and composite counseling produced decreaees in belief in chance. 
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Table reflecte the changes in the state anxiety scores on the 

State Trait Anxiety Inventory from the pre-test to the firit poat-test, 
This^ rticular factor was not extremely important for our purposes In 
that it reflected the student's anxiety level at the time he/she was taking 
our Inventories, The main effect of instruction was significant here* In 
looking at the cell means^ what seemed to have happened here was that the 
students in the individualized instruction cells decreased their state anxiety 
from time I to time 2. Another significant finding was the interaction be- 
tween instruction and what quarter the student*s pre-test score was in. 
This means that students who were receiving IndivLdualiised Instruction and 
who were highly state anxious decreased in state anKiety from time I to time 
Z, whereas students who were highly state anxioue but who were not recelV' 
ing the Individualized Instruction did not experience this decrease as much. 
The three = way interaction instruction by counseling by state quarter was 
itatlstically significant. Students who received both IndividuaUzed Instruc- 
tion and composite counseling and who were most anxious benefitted moat 
from this treatment and reduced most in the amount of state anxiety reported. 

Table VI- 32 refers to the changes in state anxiety on the State-Trait 
Anxiety Inventory from the pre-tast to the second post-test. The only main 
effect significant was the effect of instruction and again it was from time I 
to time 2* Students who received individualized Instruction were mostly 
likely to have daareased in their reported state anxiety. Looking at the two- 
way interactions we note that instruction by counseling was also statistically 
very significant. This means that students who received the composite 
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counseling and the individualized instruction were moat likely to have 
decreased their reported state anxiety from tiine I to time 3, Also note 
In that counseling by se>c interaction was significant. The eall means In- 
dicated that the counieling had a differential effect in reducing state anKiefcy 
depending on whether the subject was male or female. Generally the niales 
were more likely to have decreased In reported gtate anxiety from time I 
to time 3, Looking at three-way Interactions, the effect of instruction X 
counseling X state quarter approached significance. Looking at the cell 
means, what appears to be happening is the students who received the indiv- 
idualized inatruction and con^poslte counseling and who reported the most 
anxiety seemed to decrease slightly In state anxiety from time I to time 3, 
more so than people who reported the highest level anxiety but who were not 
in the individualized instruction composite counseling celL 

Table ¥1-33 shows the change in trait anxiety as measured by the 
State Trait Anxiety Inventory from the pre -test to the first post-test. This re- 
fers to a person's anKtety level that he/she generally reports that he/she 
feels. As one can see by looking at the tables nearly all the main effects 
were slgnrficant or approached significance. Looking at the cell means for sex, 
males generally tecame leas anxious from time 1 to time 2 and females be- 
came more anxious from time I to time 2, What the significant effect of 
initruction means here was that from time I to time 2, students who received 
the THOtt individ-ualized instruction were more likely to have reported in- 
creases in anxiety scores than students In the more traditional forms of 
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instruction. What the significant effect of counseUng TOeane was that 
students who received more traditional kindi of counielitig were more likely 
to decrease^in reported trait anxiety than thoie who received the composite 
counseling. Trait quarter being almost significant was Interesting in that 
students who reported the lower levels of anxiety had a slight tendency to 
have decreaeed more In anxiety than those who reported moderate to higher 
levels of anxiety. Looking at two-way Lnteractions, the Interaction of in- 
struction and sex almoit approached iignificance which (by looking at the 
cell means) Indicates males who were in more traditional instruction had 
the greatest tendency of all the groups to decrease in trait anxiety reported. 
Also one Interaction that was very statistically significant was the inter- 
action between instruction and trait quarter. In looking at thoae cell meane, 
the students who reported lower levels of trait anxiety to begin with and 
were in more traditional forms of Instruction decreased slightly more than 
the other groups* 

Table Vr-34 reports the changes in trait anxiety ^as measured by 
the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory) from the pre-test to the second poet-test* 
Here some intereating reversals occurred over what happened from the 
pre. test to the first post-test. The instructional effect approached eigni- 
ficance. Students in the more individualized Instruction were most likely 
to have reported a decrease in their trait anxiaty from time I to time 3, 
Although the eex variable was not significant it approached significance and 
again as from time I to time 2 males were generally more likely to decrease 
in trait anxiety and females were more likely to incraasa. The main effect 
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for trait quarter was significant. This alio reflected a change from time 1 
to time 2, Looking at the cell means, the people who reported the higher levels 
of trait anxiety were more likely than the people who reported lower levels 
of anxiety to decrease in the levela of anxiety reported over time {over and 
abovci the effects of regression toward the means). Next looking at two 
way inter -tlong we had an interesting finding. There wai an interaction 
between typee of counseling received and sex of the subject. What aeemed 
to be happening here was that males who received the composite counseling 
strategy seemed to have decreased most in anxiety although there was some 
decrease for females, but it was not as strong a trend. Another significant 
finding was the counseling by trait quarter interactLon which (looking at the 
cell means) indicated that the students ^lo were In the comoosite counseling 
cells and who reported the most anxiety to begin with were more likely to 
have decreaaed in reported trait anxiety than any other group. In looking at 
three-way mteraction^ though not s ignif leant, two SLpproached statistical 
iignificance. This was inetruction by counseling by sex. By looking sfc cell 
means^ one discerns that persons who received both the cornposlte counsel- 
ing strategy and Lndlvldualized Instruction and were males were the ones 
most likely to have decreased in trait anxiety. In looking at the almost sig- 
nificant effect betwaen Inetruction, sex and trait quarter, the student who 
received individualized inatruction and was male and reported the highest 
levels of trait anxiaty was most likely to decrease in trait anxiety from 
time 1 to time 3* 

The next table is Table VI- 35 which reflects the change in facilitative 
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anxiety scorei on the Alpert-Haber Achievement Test froni the pre-test 
to the first poit-test. The only main effect that was ilgnificant was seK, 
In looking at the group means, males were much more likely to have 
increased in facilitative anxiety over time 1 to time 2 than were females* 
The only other difference that approached significance was the Interaction 
between instruction and iex, L^ooklng at the cell means, this appears to 
mainly bo a further reflection of the strong differences between maUs and 
females. It looks slightly like the males in the traditional setting were 
more likely to have increased in level of facilitative anKiety reported from 
time 1 to time 2, 

Table VI- 36 reflects the change in facilitative anxiety reported on 
the Alpert-Haber Achievement Anxiety Test from the pre-teat to the second 
post-test. There were several significant effects here. FCret looking at 
the main effects, instruction was statistically significant. Looking at the 
meanSj what appears to have been the case was students who received the 
more traditional forms of instruction were more likely to have increaied 
in facilitative anxiety while the students who received the individualized 
instruction were more likely to have decreased in facilLtative anxiety while 
the studenta who received the LndlviduaUEed instruction were more likely to 
have decreased in facilitative anxiety. The counseling factor also seems to 
have been a significant factor here; looking at the cell means-- students who 
received Tnor ft traditional forms of counseling were more likely to have 
increased in facilitative aruciety while those who received the more innovative 
kinds of counseling were more likely to have decreased in facilitative anxiety, 
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Aa with the change, from time 1 to time 2 there was a definite difference 
between males and females with males reporting more Increases In 
facilitative anxiety over this longer period of time than females. The 
•treatments seem to have been effective in a long range of reducing 

anxieties Itl general. 

Table VI- 37 refers "to the change in debilitative anxiety score on the 
Alpert Haber Achievement Anxiety Test from the pre -test to the first aost- 
teat. The only main effect significant by itself was the factor of sex. Males 
reported more decreases In debilitative anxiety while females reported 
more increases. The only other aspect that was significant was the three- 
way interaction between instruction and counseUng, and delibltative ankiety 
quarter. Students who reported lower levels of debllltativa anxiety and were 
in more tradltioual Inst ruction and counaellng were nnore likely to have 
reported decreases in debilitative amilety f r .jiw time 1 to time 2. 

Th next table is Table VI- 38 which Is the change in debilitative 
anxiety scores on. the Alpert Haber achievement Anxiety Test from the 
ore-test to the second post-test. Looking at main effects, none were signi- 
ficant but the instructional effect approaches Bignificarice. Looking at the 
cell means, students who were receiving more individualized instruction 
were much more likely to decrease in reported debilitative anxiety. Looking 
at two-way interactions, none are significant although the affect of counseling 
by debilitative anxiety quarter approaches statistical significance. Again 
looking at the ceU'means, the students who were receiving the innovative 
counseling techniques and who reported low or moderately low debilitative 
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atiKiety to bsgiii with were itiore likely to have farther decreased In 
reparted debilitafciva anjciety. Next looking at three-way Interactions, the 
effect of Lnstruction by counieling by iex approaches significance , Looking 
at the means, it seeme that students who were receiving more Individualized 
inBtruction and the composite counsaliiig and who were mala were more 
likely to have reported decreases in dabilitative at«iety. The three-way 
interaction that was defimtely significant was the effect of tnitruction, coun- 
seling and debilttative anxiety quarter. The cell maang indicate that students 
who were receiving individualUed Instruction and the experimental counsel- 
ing and who reported low to moderate levels of debilitative anKiety were 
much more likely to have reported decrease's in debilLtative anxiety from ^ 
time I to time 3, 

Table VI-39 Is the change In the Marlow- Crowne Social Desirability 
Scale scores reported from the pra-teit to the first post-test. This variable 
was ma inly included as a methodological safeguard. The intervention strata - 
gles were not degigned to change the Marlow-Crowne scores one way or the 
other. The only aigmficant changes from time 1 to time 2 were for the sexei; 
in looking at the cell means, males were more likely to have increased in 
social desirability responding while females were mora likely to have de- ^ 
creased in social deslrahllity responding. 

The final table in this series is Table VI-40 v^hlch contains the changei 
in the Marlow-^Crowne Social Desirability Scale scores from the pre-test to 
the second post-test, Se^c again was the only nnam affect significant; males 
were more likely to have increased in their social deilrabiUty responding 
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while ^ainales were more likely to have decreased. Several two-way inters 
actiona were either significant or approached significance. Looking at the 
instruction by counseling Interaction cell means, students who were receiv- 
ing more traditional inatruction but more innovative counseling were most 
likely to have decreased in social deslrabiUty responding, rnsfcruction by 
BBK was significant with females who received traditional iuRtruction heing 
more likely to have decreased In iocial desirability responding. There 
also was a slgnificatit effect for counseling and which quarter the Marlow- 
Crowne pre -test score was in. Looking at the cell menns, students who 
reported the hlgheat level of social desirability responding and who were 
receiving tha more innovative kinds of counseling were more likely tlian 
other groups to have reported a decrease In social desirability responding 
from time I to time 3, 

Data summary . Generally^ what our results indicate is that a 
period of three to four months was not a long enough time to Improve stu- 
dent'E^ locus of controU At least In this situation, a two-semester time 
period was needed. Additionally, this can be said for the anxiety measure a: 
the decreases In reported anxiety occurred in the treatment cells only after 
the two-^ semester period. 

Sen differences cropped up In nearly all v^ariables - with females 
more e?cternal and anxious to begin with and much harder to change. 

Since there were so many interaction effects, further refinement 
needs to be accomplished so that the fatftws can be better separated. Linear 
models are being developed as a posilbility to help In this. What comes out 
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as moit evident, from our knowledge of the schools, is that the echooli 
where the most overall poiitlve humanlitic atmoiphere existed, the most 
poiitive changes were produced. 

One explanation for why the more traditional counieling and instruc- 
tion produced increases in internality and decreases in anxiety Initially, 
could be these settings were more what studanti were used to. After two 
samestersj though, they fostered movemant toward externality and increases 
In anxiety. 

Follow-up Surnmary 

The final table In the data analysis section la Table VI-41 which ii a 
fraquency distribution of reaponies to Items of the follow-up questionnaire. 
The reader can see a copy of the follow-up queitlonnaire In the appendiK. 
The majority or 62% of the students reported that they were still in schooL 
The majority at the time the follow-up queitlonnaire wae adriiiniitered 
(January 1976) had more than 20 credit hours completed. One of the most 
positive aspects of the follow-up questionnaire were those atudants who 
explained why they were not in ichooh And If we refer back to the dropout 
tables presented earlier note that some schools had fairly high dropout 
counts. But when why some students were not in school thie semester was 
examined some good reasons appear. Thirteen percent transferred to four- 
year colleges, eleven percent had entered a new career, eighteen percent 
had had money problems, thirteen percent had had family problems, twenty 
percent reported other reasons. What was most Interesting was that only 
two nercent reported dissatisfaction with their school and only three percent 
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reported that it was more difficult than they expected aa reasoni for their 
dropping out, Ne^ct the itudents were aeked to rate the preparation their 
school provided for other achools. What was vary poiitlve here was that 
89% of the studerits rated their schools either good or eKcellent, 

Looking at employment Information most students were employed 
and moit of these were employecl full time. A wide variety of types of jobs 
held was reported and the reat ^er Is referred to the table to see this. Gen- 
erally, the studanti liked their job and the courses that they had did not 
necessarily help them obtain their job but more reported that the coursee 
helped perform their job and many reported that it helped them to advance 
in their job. Also generally their education ilid aid them in getting their 
job. What was very interesting though that the majority of the students 
answering the question if their job was related to their major reported that 
their job was unrelated to their major, 

• Next students ware asked to evaluate aipecti of their experience at 
their community college. Generally, this is a very positive thing in that 
78% of them rated their overall educational experience as one of being 
saUified, The reader is again referred to the table to ©Kamlne In depth 
the students goals f-ir attending junior college. The majority of the students 
were seeking to complete a transfer degree (A, A, or an A,A,S,), And 
although only 14% said they had accomplished this, 79% iaid they were 
either still puraulng the objective or hoped to in the future. And only two 
oercent of the students who an. wered the question had no further plans to 
puraue education. 
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Next the etudants were aiked to rate various aepects of their gdhools 
including inatructors, counseilng, admimitration, couries, etc. The reader 
again is referred to the table* In looking at the table one can ganerally see 
that by far the large majority of students in each category rated their schooU 
initructors, counselori, etc, as either excellent or good. Very small 
percentages In each category rated any of the aspecta of their achool as 
either poor or very poor* 

Next the gtudants were asked about their future plani or deelreg for 
the neKt four years. Very many intereiting and varied reponsei were report 
cd. Again the reader is referred to the table for more depth. Although stu- 
denta often reported the job that they currently held as being unakiUed or 
seml-akllled, their ruture plana or deaires Indicated a general trend that 
they wUhed to move up in the occupational world. Another gratlfyliig discov- 
ery was that in examining their future educational plana moat students not 
only reported that they wanted to complete their junior college degree but 
that they wanted to go on to a four -year college^ do graduate work or other 
training. 

The last secblon of the follow-up queatlonnaire was on the itudents 
past school exper iencee. Generally most of the students reported that they 
were 13 or under in the 7th grade. Most reported that they had failed no 
subjecti in the 7th grade or any before tha 7th grade* Most felt it ws Impor' 
tant to graduate from high school and most believed in their ability graduat 
fronri high schooU 

Generally then the foUow-up queitionnalre gave us very positive 

and enlightening Information, 
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SECTION VI 
DATA ANALYSIS 

Part B: Tables 
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Tabu VI-B-l 



DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 

The information in this syunmary was obtained in September, 1974 using the 
Demographic Data Form, see AppendiK A. 



NUHBER^ QF gUBi^CyS 

Total 131Q 



ETHNIC ORIGIN 



Anglo 



562 42.89% 



Males 358 (27,32%) 

Females 204 (15.57%) 



Black 2^ 19.53% 

Males 137 (10,45%) 

Females 119 C 9.08%) 



Chlcano 



411 31.36% 



Males 179 (13*66%) 

Females 232 (17,70%) 



toerican Indian 11^ 0,83% 

Oriental 1 0,45% 

Other 39 2,97% 

Unknown 25 1 * 97% 



SEX BREAKDOWN 



Total Males 710 54,20% 

Total FOTalas 590 45,04% 
Sex Unknown 10^ 0.76% 
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^ Totil 






1.37 


Black 


1.54 


Ohieano 


X^ 


1.26 


1 - ia-23 


934 






1,36 


Males 


X = 1.64 


llalas 


f « 


1.'34 


2 ■ 24-33 

3 - 34-45 


258 

a5 


Femalee 


X" = 


1,38 


Faoalss 


X - 1,3' 




A ^ 


1 IQ 


4 - 4d-?5 






















3 


















X- 1,376 












Total ilii 


' X = L43 






Modi = 1.0 
MedlMi ^ L193 
Msging = 16 












Total Faialis 


1 = 1.32 






FMLY INCdE 






















Total 


toglo 


! = 


4.20 


Blao^ 


!= 3.10 


Ghioino 


x = 


2.64 


1 - 10-2999 


125 






4.26 


Milea 


!^ 3.49 


liles 


X^ 


2.81 


2 - $3-5999 

3 " 16-7999 


246 
175 


Fanales 


X = 


4.09 


FmltS 


X s 2.62 


Fifflilii 


A ' 






J./ 7 


















5 - |10+ 


420 


















!= 346 












Total Mis 








Mode = 3.0 
Mediin - 3i3 
Missing = 163 

PAEEfimL CONTR 


IBUTION 










. Total Fenialai 


i !o.i2 


„- 






Total 


Anglo 


!^ 


1.42 


Blaok 


X = 1,27 


CMoino 


X = 


1.36 


1 <M 


721 


liles 


X = 


1.39 




!= 1,18 


Males 




1.32 


2)501 


426 


Females 


X s 


1.48 


Feinalei 


X = 1,38 


Fimiles 


X = 


1.39 



X = 1.3^ 
isiing - 163 



Total Ifales ^ - 1.33 
Total Finales ^-1,41 



I 
I 



FATll'S EDUCATION (years 


of school completed) 








Total 


.^lo 1=^ 11.97 M 


x = 10,33 


GhlcanQ 




X = 1046 


lies X = 11,93 Males 


A - 10,34 


lilies 




Mode = 12 










Median = 11.56 


Femalis 1^12,06 F«lis 


X = 10.3? 


Feinales 


8.13 


Issliig s 191 














Total lies 


!= 10.( 


33 



Total FfflBaleg X = 10.23 



MQTlH'a EDUCATION (years 


of sohool e 


omplited) 








Total 


Anglo 


1-12.(17 Black ' 


X = 11.33 ChicE 


ino X = 


7.95 


X = 10.57 


liles 


I s 11,94 Mes 


X - 11.64 mim 


) X = 


7.92 


Mode « 12.00 










7.97 


Median = 11. 64 


Finales 


! - 12.32 Females 


I 11.09 Faiia] 


js X = 


lisiug " 135 













Totallfaleg X = lQ.a8 
Total Piiiiii != 10.20 



FAWS OCCUPATION 



Total 



Xs^,99' Eack XM.42 Chlcano XM.67 

■ l-FaJiir 28 Mai X = ?.92 Wfs Mas XM.42 

. 19a F«alae 1^6.13 Wee !^3.33 F«les XM.a? 

4-Sirvl58 87 

z ni ss Total Mes X - ?,^U 

i7.2:l!lc. m TotalMll 1=5,16 

^''^ 9 -Prof. 129 



i 

n 

i 

H 

> 



mum WMNT 



1-^ 



m 



Anglo 




1.63 




X s 


1.63 


Chioano t~lS 


Miles 




1.10 


Halaa 


■Si 

x = 


1.77 


Males 1=1,61 


Faiialeo 




1.49 


Finales 


!« 


1,51 


fmXm f = 1.44 



HOURS OF IffLOWT 



Total Mis f^l,69 
Total FpMles 1=1,47 



1 140 

2 11-20 

3 21-10 

4 31-40 ^ 

5 40+' 

!=3.% 
Modi = 5 
Median = 3.61 
Essing = 5 



Total kgo 




Jil BM 


X-3.^^ 


CUcano f«3.45 


50 Ifeles.. 




3,?5 Iil88 


!M.03 


llee 


121 

195 Fanalis 




3.27 Pemales 


X'^ 2.69 


Ffnalia X-j.jO 


160 
232 






Total lilis 


X0.77 



Total Finales X = 3-19 



I 

HI 
I 

M 

> 



116 



177 



ERIC 



ERIC 



TABLE 

prequency Percent 



ORIENTAL jtf^ERICANS 
Frequency Percent 



%mit i Mite 

Feniale 



lS-13 
14-33 
S4-4S 
46*S5 



PHiiy Iftfeai t ywtz 

8iDO0^i»OOO 

10,000* 

Mlising 



PArenlil Contribution 
tQ Scheoi jjcpeiisgs 
Im tnin ^ot 
Here thin S0% 
Hliiing 



Father ys iducit Ion CNtOT) ^ 
Mother ^i tduett ion (Mean); 

Father * a QcGypattenil Level ; 

Unskilled 

Firaier 

IdaiikiUed 

Service 

Skilled 

eieriCKl-Offict 
Sales 

Junidv Exec^Nanagef 

FrefessionAl 

Misaini 



Hattr5_jir Week Egsjoyed 
0 

1*10 

11-20 

21-30 

31-40 

40 * 

Hissing 



M#&n icores on InstfiMnts 
Majnlstered^ ^e-Teits_ 

^ifawicki-Stricklaivi LQ€US 

of Centitjl Seale (Adult Perm) 

I (internal) lUbscor© on the 
UP,C Locus of Control Scales 

P (powerful others) subseore 
on i;P;c Locus of Control 

C (chance) subscore on tht 
IpP.C Locus of Control Scales 

State Anxiety score fron 
Stste-Trait AnEiity Inventory 

Trait Anxiety score ttm 
Stiti-Trait Aimiety liwentory 

Ncilitative toiety Score 
frofi the Achieviient Anxiety 
Test 



10, S yrs in sehool 
9,3 ^s in school 



P«a2 
39.40 

18. SO 
IS. 70 
32.09 
36.81 

23.18 



U 

io 

10 

«io 
11 
n 

u 



UNSPECIPIEP MINORITIES 
Friqueiy^y Percent 



7 


63,6 


4 


66,7 


19 


48,7 


4 


36.4 . 


2 


33,3 


20 


51.3 


TT 


100,0 




T0O 


If 




4 


36.4 


4 


66.7 


25 


64a 


6 


S4,4 


1 


16.7 


U 


28,2 


1 


94 


1 


16,7 


2 


5.1 


0 


1.0 


f 


0.0 


1 


2,6 


IT 


l^^O 


i 


TooTo 


If 


TOOTO 


1 


9.1 


2 


33.3 




7.7 


2 




1 


16.7 


7 


17.9 


1 


9.1 


0 


0.0 


2 


S,l 


0 


0,0 


1 


16.7 


3 


7.7 


s 


41. S 


1 


16.7 


14 


35,9 


2 


18,2 


1 


16.7 


10 


IS. 6 


TT 


TOT? 


$ 






100,0 


9 


SM 


2 


33.3 


25 


64 a 


2 


18,2 


1 


16.7 


10 


25. 6 


0 


0.0 


3 


SO.O 


4 


10.3 


TT 


100,0 


6 


too.o 




looro 



8.S yfs in school 
10.8 yri in ichool 



11,6 yrs in school 
9,8 yrs in school 



0 


0.0 


I 


16,7 


1 


2.6 


2 


' 18.2 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


9.1 


0 


0,0 


4 


10.3 


1 


9.1 


2 


33,3 


2 


5,1 


2 


18.1 


0 


6.0 


4 


10.3 


1 


9.1 


0 


0.0 


6 


15.4 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


7,7 


0 


0.0 


X 


16.7 


6 


15.4 


2 


18,2 


1 


16.7 


6 


11,4 


2 


18.2 


1 


16.7 


7 


17.9 


Tf 




T 


t6o,o 


S? 


100,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


16 


41, n 


0 


0.0 


1 


16.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


16.7 


5 


12.8 


3 


27.3 


0 


0.0 


7 


17.9 


0 


0.0 


I 


16.7 


S 


12.8 


6 


54, E 


I 


16,7 


5 


12.8 


2 


18,2 


2 


3J.3 


1 


2.7 


IT 


TO75 




T6CT 


m 


1O&.0 




NO. OF 




HO, OF 


a!* 


NO, OF 


NEAN 


C^ES 




CASES 


MEAN 


CASES 



11.00 
36,60 

25.80 
30.80 
44*60 
48.60 

27.20 



Debilititive Anxiety Icore 
from the A.A.T 


27,81 


u 


31.60 


Narlow Crowne Social 
Desirability Scale Score 


11.09 


n 


IS. 71 


ACT Cempoiite Score 


a. SO 


2 


6*00 


1974 Pall Seisester CPA 


2.40 


9 




J9?5 Spring Seffloiter GFA 


i.i2 


8 


2.41 



11.20 
37,17 

18.00 
18.11 
31.88 
38.72 

25.17 

29.. *9 

17.91 
13.00 
2.71 
2,40 



35 

3S 

34 

35 
34 
36 

35 

35 

34 
11 
32 
31 



m 



53 

m 
m 
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TABLE VI-B'3 



Initrufflinti Idjiiniatered 



NniflQkl-Stfictod Imm 
nf Cyiitrol Scale (Mult ton) 

I{ internal) suteori oi the 
liF,G lam of Control Sealefl 

F(pa»erful othm) subBCore 
on the IiP,C loeus wntrol 
scalos 

Cictianep) lubseals of the 
I,P,C tae of Control Mes 

State fcjiety seori fra 
S'iite'Tfiit toiity Invintoiy 

Trait Anxiety ssore f™ 
State-Trait Aitfiety Inventory 

FacUltatiVi Aniiity issTe 
from the AcMeveient Anitiity 
Test 

Dtibilltativo toisty score 
f™ the Ai.T. 

tlirlowa Crowne Sodal 
Dflsifability Seile Score 



h, of 

U3 m 

35,?9 118 

nssi 121 

21,16 U2 

3iJ 112 



mi mm mmB mmms mmm 



2^.M 119 
lUl 119 



Ho, of 
Caees 



31,09 U3 

18,4? 112 

20,99 113 

'li lU 



39.91 131 Hi 



23. W HI 

mi 112 



im 120 19.69 113 



No, of 
Mem Oasea . 



m 330 



ACT Coy lite Score 



8.2? 21 



i,29 55 



36.11 34* 

20.33 34? 

17.33 W 

37.13 351 

33.51 346 

24. U 350 

28,96 351 

15.53 W 

12.32 117 



tlo, of 
Meaii Caoes 



mm 



Ho. of 

Oaies 



10.2? 196 12.33 169 



g 34.80 198 35.72 165 



20.19 198 19.99 165 



18,56 198 20,16 165 



37.83 199 37,86 169 



42,09 197 J8,98 166 



22.33 198 25.22 174 



30,72 197 28.69 171 



15.55 199 18.79 173 



12.97 87 10.13 61 



m ■ 



Table Vi-B«4 

4 A. 

Compurisufi of Iriuomu Uroups with Sex as the 
Dpp«ndent Variable In a One Way Aniilyfas of Vuriancu 



Table VI-B-S 
A. 

ComjsiU'ison of Income Croups th ^inQO sjs the 
Dt'i^cndent Vrtrlftblo in a One Way ' of Vnri;iiico 



Group 
l/ygir 


N 


Mem 


Standard 
npvifltlon 


Croup 
$/Yaar 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Osvlation 




11 B 


I i 09 


0.478 


0-2999 


1 1 B 


2» 3S65 


. 8603 


300O-S999 


227 


1.S9 


0.492 


3OO0*Si99 


227 


2.3216 


, 8506 


6000-7.^99 


169 


1.41 


0.494 


6000-7999 


169 


2.2308 


,763^ 


8000-9999 


161 


1.39 


0.489 


8000-9999 


!6S 


2.0364 


.697S 


10,000 * 


389 


1.36 


0«4SO 


10,000 + 


387 


i.9Si9 


.516^' 


WALS 


1063 


1.41 




TOTALtl 


1063 


2.1430 





Source Table 



F Proba- 
Ratio bi lity 




Possible Dependent Variable Values 
Male, 2 * ^m^U 



Table VI- B = 6 

■ 

A. 

ComparUon of Income G?oupi with Parental Contribution 
ro Expenses as the Dependent Variable 
* In a One Way Analysis of Variance 



Source 



Between Groups 
Within Groupi 
Total 



D.F. 
4 

1058 
1062 



Source Table 

Sum of Mean F Proba- 
Square s Square Ratio blllt; 



2S.7032 6. 4258 
528,5620 ,4496 
554.2653 



12.862 



1 Black 



Possible DepenJent Variable Values 
2 ^ Whife 3 - Chicano 



.000 



Table VI- 7 
A. 

Comparison of Income Groupi with Fathor'.^ Education 
As the Dependent Variable in a One Way Anal /sis of Variance 



Group 
$/Year 


N 


Mian 


Standard 


Group 


N 


Mean 


Standard 






peviation 


$/Year 






Deviation 
















0-2999 


103 


1.2816 


.4520 


0-2999 


92 


8,5326 


3.6236 


3000-SS99 


200 


1.30SQ 


.4616 


^000-3939 


189 


9.0000 


3.8798 


6000-7999 


153 


1.3203 


4^81 


6000-7999 


145 


9.5862 


3.8740 


8000-9999 




1.3154 


.4805 


8000-9999 


ISO 


10.3400 


3. 9405 


10,000 ♦ 


3S0 


1.4114 


.4983 


lOiOOO * 


351 


11.7070 


3.9405 


TOTALS 


955 


1.3602 




TOTALS 


931 


10.2932 


3.8133 



Source 

Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Tlitai 



.1 

9f>0 



Source Table 

Sum of 
Squares 

4.7020 

2i7,58j9 
222.0880 



Mean 
Square 



.1755 
.2283 



F 

Ratio 
5.13/ 



Proba- 
bility^ 

,000 



Source 

Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



Source Table 

D.F, Sum of Mean H Proba- 
Squares Square Ratio bility 

4 1383.6804 345.9201 23.47: ,000 

926 13647.2670 14,7379 

930 15030.9474 




Pnssibie Depeniertf Variable Values 
islcMS than 50i» 2 s more than SO" 



Possible DapenJent Variable Values 
Exact figures in grades: 01 - OS « Grade School 

1a A ^rr -7 09 - 12 ^ High School 

O 1 ■ 15 - 20 * College 



A. 



A. 



S/Yoar 


1^ 


Me on 


Stjndanl 


Groiip 
$/Yoaf 


N 




Stand firii 
Dtivifltiofi 




















•MO 








lis 








1^^ 












Ltl77 




Ki4 


H . I U'4 










2.. MilH 






i ; . 




io,ono * 


iS9 


, ^ ! y^ 






\m_ 


; ^ J 3 




TQIALS 









Sum af 



Mean 
Square 



Ratio 



Probfl- 

biUty 



Within rd'oup^ 
Tot.iI 



4 



ij77 2.ap, ^h ~ 



Bitwein Groups 
Within Hfoup^ 
Total 



BOB 



Source T^ible 

Sum ot" 
S quare i 

1737 

dn^f^. 37h4 



Mean F 
Square R oUji 

70.71)^4 11.^} 

:i,n^7^ 



Prui .. 
b 1 1 1 ; 



t%j»iiMe DepenJent VarisbU Valiies 
13 - jn ^ CelUge 



If eoiumn 45 is a "2", 

1 s Farmir 

2 UnskilUd 

3 * Siml,^killvd 

4 s Serviee 

5 ^ Skilled 



Poisihlo i^cp«ndent Variable Valued 
thun; 



7 = Sale^ 

fi = Junior exi^ciitivc, muna^ 



Tab!.* 
A, 

C&mpB^lso^ of* I n CiOm e Group a with Crnpioyrneftt 
^sthit BcpcjtJ*** Variablt^i n a One Way Analyiii of Variance 



T.bi. VI^B-Il 

A, 

Csniparisan of rncomr Hfoupa with Hours EmplcY!*d 
As t^he Dependent Variabie in i One Way ArtalyBta erf VarlRni^e 



>/Yf,ir 


N 


Mean 


Dev iaiion 


Group 
I/Year 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviitior. 




111 






0-2999 




!, 0 3 7 7 


L 3723 














3. 4341 


1. ^428 


we 7ff9 


167 




.4tf6 






3, 4369 


1 . 










SOOO-9999 


107 


h 8785 


1. 113S 










10,000 * 


as4 




I. 244f. 










TOTALS 


444 


3, 6285 _ 





Seurca Table 



OF. 



hijuare^ 



Mean F 
bquare Ratio 



^ 4. 3dS^ 
f343 24S.47e^ 



,li4d 



4, Stn 



Proha- 
bility 

. on I 



Between Ciroup§ 
Wi thin nroups 
Tu- il 



D.F. 
4 

h4^ 



Gourde Table 
Hum of 

i'>\. •iOj4 



Moan 
Square 



I 

Hnt io 



Prnha^ 
h il i f , 



c:. 



pass I Cif^>i^t7t »f ^j^is/Abli^ajlw e ^ 



POHRihlo Drpentent VariahU V.' 

If-Kn^plnyrd fCeiWT^" '^^ (ma "2") 

1 |,|ei 4 ^ 31-40 

S ^ 40*^ 
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TAb!^VI-B-12 



An th«. Ilf'pviflfeiTt Variable iri a Onr Way AnnlvbiN of Varian. 



1 Ciroup 
j $/Year 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 




114 


12, 4211 


^ HH/.l 




2lf. 


l2.H4-i 


09 3^ 


\ 6000-7999 


l^n 


10, 9811 


4. OUnH 


\ 8000-99^9 


1^7 


10, HnR« 


4. 37S2 


10,0 ^0 * 






4. f^ino 




i0l7 


11. 069fi 













between Groups 



!30urcc Table 

P.F. Sum of Mean F 

Squa^^s gc^^taye Ratio 



4 1.11S. 7810 333. 94^2 14, 646 

1012 13074.2623 22.8007 
1016 24410,0433 



Proba- 
bilijty 

, 000 



A. 



Ah tfm Dftp^nfiom Variable m a Onv Way Analy.iN of Variflnru 



Graup 
l/Year 

6000-7999 
a00(U9D99 
10,000 + 
TOTALS 



Mean 



HtandarJ 
Drvintion 





34, hO^S 




0291 


2Ui 


54. aii'i 




077! 


159 


35. 57Bf, 




€^2 7 


1^3 






S9"4 


-377 


35.ff.2n 






1014 _ 









SourcR Table 



Source 

ietween Groupi 
Within Groiipi 
Total 



D. F, 



Sum of 
Squares 



4 531.0B19 
1009 4S1!5, 9388 
1013 48647,0227 



Mean F 
Square Ratio 



132. 77!0 
47. bmS 



Proba- 
bilitj; 

. 02& 



PossibU' DepanJent Variable Values 



AWS IF. (Opinlpn Survey) 



Possible Oependen. Variable Values 



internal Scale fAtt'tude Survey) 
Pretaat Score 



Table VI-B-14 



' CnrnpariBOn n( Income Groups with Powerful Other f 
llfStHfe n^^iV^rirnt VariahU. in a One Way Analysli of Varlanca 



TmbJe Vj-BO^ 
A. 

Compartflon of Ineome Groi.M^f' wit.i Chance Stale 
As the Dependent Variable in a One V^'ay Anaiyiii of Varl^ncp 



nfoup 
S/Vear 




Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Group 
j/¥aar 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
DeviBtlon 


0«299^i 


no 


18. 8909 


9. 8058 


0-2999 


108 


£0,240'' 


9, 8^44 






19. 70^1 


9. 293B 


3000-5^39 


218 


%Q-, 96 J3 


B, 7919 






19, 7 3?H 


9. 36^6 


6000-7999 


1^9 


19, 2201 


^, lOQi 






20, ^449 


10 -. 3165 


8000-9999 


15b 


18. 6090 


9, 4395 


.a.Of'U * 


Ml 


19, H4 3^ 


8, 7g07 


10,000 * 


377 


17, 5066 


H. 7032 




1019 


19. 1018 




TOTALS 


1018 


18. 973^ 





k r t bin #rgups 

u^t J I 



Sijureo Table 

Sum oV Mean F 
Squar o^ Square Ratio 



^ it. 7t3^ 



, ^IR 



Proba- 
bility 

, 721 



884H3. 173^ Hi. 26H 
M>18 H8663.9S6ft 



Source 

Between Cirou]is 
Within CirQups 
Total 



D,F. 



Source Table 

Sum of Mean F Proba- 
gquarei Square Rat^i o bil ity 



P»»libl«.nep?rid(Mit Variable Values 



ERIC 



183 

VI- B- 



Posiible Depei^ent Variable Valueii 



Chancp Scale (AtHtUflr Survey) 
Pretest Srorr 



4 187H.1603 4fa9.^4ni 5,741 ,000 
1011 S2562, 1236 81. ^^026 
1017 84440. 2839 



A. 

Cnmparisfin nf fm ufn% CiroupH with Siatr Anwiri v 
As the n^pendent Var.ablP ^n a Ont Way Annlynls of \ ^irm- t. 



Group 
S/Year 

0^2999 
6000-7999 

aooo-ogyy 

10,000 * 
TOTALS 



N 

lib 

220 

160 
162 
3 7R 



Mean 



Standard 
' Deviation 



3fi. 1409 10. lOHO 

37, S37S V, ?S05 

38, 2IiiO 10, 9083 

35, B360 9.^6193 ' 
37, 0H21 



Sourco Table 



Source 

Wi th tH Crotif^ 



Sum of Mean H Proba- 
Squarej Square R atio bilitj^ 



^ 1210. 96H 30^,7424 i, 104 
inin 1004^7. 0497 fT. 5311 
\0U )0!46h. 0^3 



.015 



Table VI-B-17 



rijnipariHnn of Inronie Croup? with Trait AriiEiity 
As fhp n«pftnHnnt Vnriahlp in a One Way Analysis of Varianrt^ 



Source 



Group 


N 




*4 tiinrin fii 


$/Year 




- — 


DevijitioTi 


0^2999 


114 


39, 8070 


8.SS^S 


3000-1999 




41, 7860 


9,2461 


6000-7999 


lis 


39, 02^8 


H,9#21 


8000-9999 


161 


39. 6894 


9 S2^9 


10,000 + 


M% 


3H. 2347 




TOTALS 


1020 


39. 5088 





Betwaen GrQups 
Within Groups 
Total 



U.K. 
4 

1015 
1019 



Sourcw* Tabic 

Sum of 
Squares 



Mean V Proba- 
iquaro Rntifj bility 



1775,2899 443.8225 S, OOJ ,001 
90009, 6307 88. 6794 
9 1 7 8.4 , 9_2 0 6 _ . . 



PossitiU? Depen^ont Variable ValVR^ 
Sfatr An^iefy 

ST AT Pl^tRBt Store 



Possible Oependfent Varimble Value* 

Trait Anxiety 

fjTA' Preteit Score 



Cornpafi^nn uf fncnrns Groups with FaciUtativt^ * 'uMety 
A m tfci€. De^^^nd^nt Variable in a One Way Analysis of Vfirian^^^e 



Table 
A, 

Comparison of rncome Groups vlth Di*bi iitati\ e Anxiety 
An th-? Depei?dent Variable* in a One Way AnrilyRis of^ Var la nrr* 



Group 
S/Ve.-ir 


N 




in 


Standard 
Deviation 


firoup 
l/Yt^ar 


N 


Mem 


Standard 
Deviation 


0-J999 


Hi 


24, 


, 4779 


1410 


0-2999 




29, 0625 


4, 7294 


3000-5939 




24. 


: 4977 


4. SHOO 


3000-5999 


2ir 


29, 2936 








24, 


^ H^4h 


4. 70^0 


6000-7999 


I6S 


29, 0606 




800U-99li9 


iS4 


2.3. 


, 9167 


J. 1S06 


WOOO-9999 


IS4 


29, 5^4 


4. 0014 


10,900 ♦ 


S71 


23, 


6323 


4. 6^= M 


10,000 + 




29. 0423 


4. 1003 


TOTALS 


1033 


24 : 


. 14 81 




TOTALS 


1029 


29. 1798 

















Within (U'oups 



Source Table 

'juni of Mean F Prsba- 
^JI'''L^±* gqitar^^ R_at i o biljtv 



1 



23n.SlSB S7.44S8 
HUM 2414 L 7Si6 23. 4842 
jO ^2 2 137 2. 3 j|>L 



, 4^n 



, 044 



Source 

BetweDn Groups 
Within Groups 

T..';il 



4 

1024 
1028 



Source Table 

Sum of 
Squares 

36, H004 

377^4, 84 92 

3779U 7396 



Moan 
Square 

's. :^226 
n 



Ra t i u 



Probtt- 
bility 

, flO 



^[^(]]"actlitative ^n^.eiy 



Po^sibl«.nrpetidonT Va ri abl Vy 1 ues 

AAT (FiMam Attituir Syrvey) 



18 

VI- B- 



4 

10 



Possible OeisenJent Vnriable Val-Mmi 

Dehilltative Anxiety AAT (Exam Att itu^fe Sttjivey) 
Pratngt Score 



Table VI-B»20 
A, 



Comparison of Incoirie Groups With Marlowe Crowne Social 
DasirabiUty Scale As the Dependent Variable in a One Way 

Analysis of Variance 



$/Year 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


0-2999 


111 


19. 


8739 


5,4940 


3000-5999 


m 


l«. 


4389 


5. 1735 


6000-7999 


164 


17. 


5915 


6. 0192 


8000-9999 


156 


17. 


0449 


5. 9842 


10,000 4 


378 


16, 


5635 


5. 6185 


TOTALS 


1030 


17. 


5 59?. 





Source 



B. 

Source Table 

Sum of Mean F Probu- 
Suurres Square Ratio bility 



Between Groups 4 
Within Groups 1025 
Total 1029 



C. ^ 

Possible Depenient Variable Values 

Marlowe Crowne Social Desirability Scale 
(Perional Reacf-ion Inventory) 
Preteit Score 



1181.9377 295.4844 9.300 .000 
32565.9497 31. 7717 
33747.. ^874 



185 



VI-B-U 



T A g L E VI-B-El 



CHE'AilO, '■'■^'I-O. MOPOUT TOTny 



No Fall 1974 GPA 
Spring 1975 GPA 

Both Fall 1974 GM 
& Spring 1975 GPA 



CHICM30S 



Males Females Tota,, 



No Fall 1974 GPA 

No Spring 1975 GPA 17 

Fall 1974 GPA 

No Spring 1975 GPA 25 



5 

US 
162 



176 



Mm PemaleR Total 



19 36 



IS 43 



12 17 



m 
m 



20 
25 
4 

J7 
127 



19 39 



21 47 



0 4 



J2 
112 



149 
239 



CHICAIIO, BLACK, MGLQ DROPQUT PERCENfflGES 



Pall 1974 GPA 
No Spring 1975 GPA 

NO Fall 1974 GPA 
Spring 1975 GPA' 

Both Fall 1?74 GPA 
f Spring 1975 GPA . 



CHICMOS 
teles Psraales Total 



No Fall 1974 GPA 9.71 
No Spring 1915 GPA 



8.31 10.7% 



1;eric 



17,0% 15. Bl 12.71 

5.6% 13.2% 5. CI 

67.7 % 62.71 JL6% 

100. Ot 100.01 100.0% 



BLACK 

Males FeialBi Total 



15.71 17.01 mn 



20.51 18.8% 19.671 



3.21 0.01 1.67^ 



60.6% 64^ 62.341 
100.0% lOO.Oi 100.01 



TAflLE 

DROPOUT TOTAW BY SCHOOL 





Sehoal 
1 


School 
2 


School 
3 


School 
4 


School 


School 

A 
Q 


School 

/ 


School 
8 


School 
9 


SchJoi School 

9 10 
Nursing 


School 
10 


.974 GPA 




0 


34 


23 


2 


19 




6 


11 




2 


Ij 


f 1975 GPA 


12.11^ 




20.81 


16. 


2*5% 


27 14 






13,6% 




5.9% 


25.01 


{PA 


15 


9 


32 




18 


16 


34 


20 


8 


H 
C 0 

n , 


1 


4 


1975 CPA 
















f 




m 
S ^ 

Q N 
ft M 








15.2% 


16.41 


19*51 




22,2% 


22,91 


22.1% 


13.6% 


9,91 


2.9% 


7.7% 


974 CffA 
75 GPA 


2 

2.01 


0 


2 

1.21 


9 

6,3% 


0 


1 

1.4% 


2 

1.3% 


1 

,7% 


0 


1974 ana 
available 


12 

35.3% ' 


i 

11.51' 


1974 GPA 


70 


55 


96 


79 


61 


34 


104 


120 


62 


" m — 
ft 


19 


29 


L97S ^A 


























7D.7I 


B3.4% 


58.5% 


55.21 


75.3% 


46.6% 


67.5 


81.6% 


76.5% 


? 5 

0 


55.9% 


55.8% 






















H U< 






MS 


99/1001 


64/100^ 


164/100% 


143/1001 


81/100% 


70/100% 


154/100^ 


147/100% 


81/100% 


H 


34/100% 


52/100% 



1 ■ numbtr of studeriti 
b ■ I of school total 

1.89 



ERIC 



sou RGB THLE VI-B-E3 



Chanso in th. Adult Fuii of the Nowicki/Stricklnnd Internal^Exteml PSIB) Locus of Control Scores 
from Time 1 (Pro-TGSt) to Time 2 (First Post -Test) 

B)' IN'ST: Instruction (Individualized vs Traditional] 
^ COUN; Counseling (Coniposite vs Traditional) 

STR:«'i Jmer (^..r that .bj^fs pre-.e.t m score i„ - I. mij^;^^ 

3, Moderately External 



l\'itii Mill: ANSIE Pri-Test Score is the Covariate 



■ 4, HilhlMxtemal 



Source of Variat ion Sui of Squares DP Mean Square F Ratio Significance of F 

Covariates 1829.954 1 1829.9S4 123J1B -QOl 

ANSIE Pre-test 1829.954 1 1829JS4 123. ElS .001 



Main Effects 


306.429 


6 


51.071 


3.456 


.003 


INST 


41.196 


1 


41,196 


2,787 


.091 


COll'i 


52JS6 


1 


52.g56 


3. 576 


.056 


SEX 


S2.150 


1 


52.130 


3.527 


.057 


AN^SQTR 


205.714 


3 


OQ.571 


4.o4U 




2-Way Interactions 


173.931 


12 


14.494 


.981 


.999 


INST I cm 


55.801 


1 


ss.aol 


3.776 


.049 


INST I SEX 


10,534 


1 


10.534 


.713 


.999 


INST A /);3qTR 


69.726 


3 


23,242 


1.573 


.193 




.168 


1 


.168 


,011 


.999 


m X hiiSQTR 


9.375 


3 


3.125 


.211 


.999 


SEX I ANSQTR 


47,329 


3 


15.776 


1.067 


.363 


3-Kay IntervC^iGps 


114.643 


10 


11.464 


.776 


,999 


INST X (:^^^. i 


2.419 


1 


2.419 


.164 


,999 


INST X ClJlJ: '\ ANSqiK 


32.573 


3 


lO.ass 


.735 


.999 


INST X SEX X ANSqiR 


^^^274 


3 


22.425 . 


1.517 


.207 


COUN X SEX i mm 


12. 4i? 


3 


4.139 


.280 


.999 


4'Kay Interactions 


31.367 


3 


10.456 


,70:^ 


,999 


INST X COUN ^ ^EX X ANSQTR 


31,367 


5 


10.456 


.707 


.999 


Sesidual 11463.826 


776 


14.779 







In" ^ 

i^otsl Coviriate 13925.150 808 17.234 



,3 u ij R I i; 1 n " I ij 



fly INSt: iDstructlon (liKlividiialized vs Traditioiittl] 
COIJN: tmmim ^m^mU n Tnidltloniil) 

i: lifef^lSilcr (Diairter Subject':; Prc-To.t I ..rn in 1, Belief in I 



2, Hodonitoly \m Mkf in I 
I MmVilf illgli Beliuf ill 
cllnf ill I 



^^^yilNIXl: liir*Mllii| Scale Frrlfsi Swff .i^ MH' li'^van.iti 
!i(iiirce of VmiHl bii 'uiii of S(|iKif<i!; Hcan Sqy;irc F llnHq Sigilif Iciiiicp of F 

.nun i • !!By.^25 rilM Ml 



Residual 
o Total Covariatc 



2/3.03 



1 

.11J93 1 'li-^W 

U)5J70 1 l^J^.^^U 

32. SKI 5 Itl.aW 

M^ay Interaction. ^W"^''} 'J .J?'!^! 

INST X SEX M l 

INST UP 213.07 • - 

mm ^^'^^ ' 
ray IP 

3-Way interQCtions '"^^'"^^^ "J'efn' 

m im tm 

iNSTXGOuotp ' 

mtmim ^^^-^^^^ ^' 

COIIUSEHIQTR 8-20^^ ^ ^'^'^^ 

4.Way Interactions 6f).2?'1 5 21.7^8 

lilSTKCOUNXinip ^^'^^ ^ - 

31?m.350 no 41. IM 

mM,m 802 S2.60O 



i.aw 


.001 


1.1(15 


,!)99 


,m 
i.fli? 


Jl^ 




.021 


.263 


.1199 


1.516 


.112 


5.^27 


,01P 


M 


.999 


1.72-1 
1.05S 


.ISO 
' ,305 

m 


.!12l 
.1)10 


.1)9!) 


.S7D 


.999 


,lf)[) 


.999 


M 


.999 


.839 


.999 


.066 


.1199 


i 528 


.999 
.999 



Cliiitijjc in tha I iliitcriifilj Suh<,calc Scnro on Lovuiisuii's I,P,(: Lwis of Control k<\b 
im Time 1 (Pl'C-TuSt) to Tliiio 5 ( M POHt-TLiSt) 

By INST: Instnictioii (indivitlualiicd vs Tratlitioiial] 
' " COUN; Counsel Ing (Coniposite vs Traditionfll) 

SliK; Male, Feiale . , . • i i n i- ^ < r 

IQl'K; Internal Quartor (Qiiiirtcr Subject' § Pru-Tcst I score was m - 1, Low Ucliet m l 

2t Modorately Low Belief 

i. ModofatBly High 

With INTLt; Ititcnml iknlc Pfe-TMt Score as tli'; Covfiriotc I'^s'i Belief ill 1 



in I 

iJi I 



Source of Variation 
Covarifltes 



INST 
COUN 
SU 

m 

2- Way Interactions 

INST I cm 
m I SEX 

INST t m 

COUN K SEX 

coiiN If Kira 

Intaractioiis 
INST I COUN X SEX 
INST i COUN X Ip 
INST K SEX I IQTR 
COUN ^ SEX I 



Siiin of S(|UBri':j 

wi.m 

48,229 
135.791 
92,270 

4l4.6Sa 

14.601 

5.809 
134.293 

1.4e? 
22.520 

4S5.635 
' 27.040 
134.776 
133.498 
40.312 



19fi 



4'Wa)' Interactions illU 
INST K COUN H sen IQTR 51.188 



DF 



6 
1 
1 
1 
3 

12 



Residual 
ERiC 



16702.321 
23433.043 



10 
I 
3 
3 
5 

3 
5 

3BS 
417 



Moan .Square F llatio Significance of F 



M72.4ai 

uimi 

50,288 
SJ7IJ 
4a.223 
135J91 
30 J5? 



54,357 
14.508 

hm 

44.764 
1.487 
1.S07 

69.481 

48.064 
27.040 
4(1.925 
51.166 
13.437 

20.396 

20.396 

43.383 
56.194 



126.144 
126.144 

LIjP 
.133 
1.112 
3.130 
.709 

.797 
.337 
.134 

1.032 
,034 
,173 

1,602 

1.108 
.623 

1036 
1.179 
.310 

.470 
.470 



,001 
.001 

.327 
.999 
.292 
.074 

.m 

.999 
.999 
.999 
.379 
.999 
.999 
,187 

,354 
.999 
.378 
,317 
.999 

.999 
.999 



fhaiiju. ill Powerful Otlic-rB fP) Sub-^calc Scm on Lcvmsofi's I,P,f: Loais of rnntiol Scole 
from Tifflc 1 (I're-Toit) to Time 2 (First Posi-Tost) 

W Wii Irtstructioii (Individiiali^ed vs Traditional) 

COUN: Coynscling (Coipositi vs TTiditional] 

ii; tafultLs quarter (quarter that Subject's Pro^.Bt P Score in 1. Lo. Belief in P 

^ - 2, Hod erato If Low Belief m F 

3, Hoderately High Belief in, 
WithPOllill; Mil] mm knk Prc"Test Scare as the Covariato 4. High Belief in P 



SoiiTce of Variatiun 



Slim of Squares PF 



mm Square F Ratio Significsnce of F 



Covariates 



toirt Effects 
INST 
COON 
SEI 
PQTR 

I'Uy Iiiteractioni 
INST I m 

INST I m 
couN I m 

COilN I PQTR 
SEI I PQTR 

l-Way Interaetioni 
INST I m I SEX 
INST I mt I PQTR 
INST I m X PqTE 

COUN I m X m 

^Woy InterictioTis 
INST I m I SEX )( PQTR 



cD?r- Total Covarlate 



20273.291 
20273.291 

m.ni 

Gl.Oli 
45.182 
529,42S 
5,270 

432.442 
,0S0 
174. 271 
68.793 
42.336 
118.304 
.689 

S9.42a 
33.900 
8.615 
3.262 
lO.SBS 

33.133 
33.138 

S1653.961 

73024,40? 



1 



76^ 



20273.291 
20273.291 

143.032 
61.018 
45.182 
529,425 

3.270 

72,074 
,0S0 
174,271 
58.793 
42.886 

iiajo4 

.i89 

14,857 
33.900 
eilS 
3.262 

lo.aae 

33.153 

33.158 

67.610 
93.621 



299.i57 
299JS7 

2.116 
,903 

.m 

7.S31 
.048 

1,066 
.001 

2J7B 

1.017 
,634 

1,750 
.010 

.220 
.501 
.127 
.048 
,161 

.m 

.490 



,001 



.076 
.999 
.990 
.005 
.999 

.381 
.991 
.10^ 
,31^ 

.m 

.183 

.999 



.999 
.999 
.999 
.999 

M 

,999 



M 

I 

> 



199 



sou HE TABLE VI-B^e 



Zkm in PoHerful Others (P) Subscale Score on ImtimH 1,P,C Locus of Control Scale 
from Time 1 (Pre-Test) to Tiiiie 3 (Second Post -Test) 

INST; Instruction (Individuali^eti vs Traditional) 
COUH; Counseliiig (Coipoiiti vs Traditional) 

mi- PwrKhers Quarter (Quarter that Subject's Pre-Tcst P Score was in - 1. Low Belief in P 

2. Moderatel)f low Beliif in P 

3, Moderat4)f High Belief in P 
With POi^EIU: PoKcrful Others Scale Pre'Teit Scoxe as the Covariato 4. High Belief in P 

Source of Variitioi Sum of Squarei OF Mean Square F Ratio Significance of F 

Um.m 1 * 13480,530 200.898 .001 

PoiRi" imm 1 13480.S30 200.898 ,901 



Covariates 



Main Effects 
INST 
COUfi 
SEX 



612,697 4 153.114 2.285 .059 

.266 1 M .004 ,m % 

4,244 ^ 1 4.244 .065 .M9 ^ 

580.020 ' 1 580.020 8.644 



pqTR 14.441 1 14.441 



2=Way InteractiQni 296.327 6 49.318 

INSTXOT 89.433 1 89.4S3 1. .4 

INST X SEX 13.920 1 13.92 

INSTXPP 6.199 1 6.199 .092 .m 

COUNKSIX 24.675 1 24.675 .368 .W9 

OT^Pp ^6.498 1 76.498 1.140 M 

Interactions 74.041 4 IB.SIO .276 M 

INST )( CQiH U15( 25.129 1 23.129 , . 

INSTiCCOUHPp 2.401 1 2.401 .3 .y 

INST i( SEX )( PQTR 28.013 1 28.013 .417 >m 

COUN K SEX )( PQTR 13.201 1 13.201 .19? Ml 

4.Way Interactions 24.398 1 24.598 .354 .^99 

200 INST X COUN X SEH FQTR 24.398 1 24.398 .364 .999 



eiidiial 26169,535 390 67,101 

ERIC 

"~Totil Covariate 406B7.S2B 406 100.142 



!215 M ? 



soypci TABLE vi-n.^^ 



CI,,,,,,, in CIniici- (CI Suhscal. kim m lovciison's IJ'.C of Control knk km 'tlm I (I'rctcsti 

to 'ilino (I'ii'st I'liHt ti'sE) 



By IMST: Instructioti (Iridlvlduallzcd n Triitlitlonal] 
" " COUN; Counsdin^ (Coinpos I tc vs Traditional) 
SEX! Male, Femalj 



Source of Variation 

Covariates 
(;[|j\N(:El Pre- tost 



COllN 

m 



I4(i!f Interactions 
INST t COUN 
INST t m 
INST X CQTR 
COUN )( SE)( 
CODN i cm 

sen cqrii 

hhy Interactions 
INST t COUN K SEK 
INST )( COUN I CQTIl 
INST )( SEX X CQTR 
COUN )( SEK t m 

^Way Interactions 
INSTKOUNISEUCqTii 

Residual 

gj^^-fotal Covariate 



Sum of Siiiuiro!i OF 

n,m 

1[»0,067 
55,()83 
19,7M 

1SL47() 

m.m 

613,335 

2,m 

512,11? 

\2,m 

415,545 
413, Ei5 



49567. ?1? 1^9 
miM 751 



Ncnii Sfpi.Tfc I'' lifitiq SignificRfice of F 



f 

1 




175. 8118 


.OOl 


1 




1/j.nnn 


(11)1 


5 


ilk ]AX 


7(17 


.99^ 

i i/ i.' I 


1 








1 




,4^1 


M 


1 


1711, 431 




.094 


j 






,999 


1 




1„^14 


.204 


1 




,m 


.999 


1 , 




.m 


.999 


3 


HE, 151 


\,m 


.ISl 


1 


1.^.470 


2,319 


.124 


,) 


SE.77e 


1,31.3 


.268 


3 


61,7^3 


,9'1fi 


.999 


0 


61,334 


,M9 


.999 


1 


im, 


,l»l 


.999 


i 


170,706 


2.ftl4 


.049 


5 




M 


.999 


.1 


4,OP3 


,n()3 


,999 




13?j4a 


2,111 


.096 


3 




2.111 


.096 



63.. 30? 



Hoderiiti'ly low bclicl' in th;iiicc 
Mndenitcly Ivigli belinf in ctiancc 
lliifli belief in cliaiicc 



0 

I 

d 

I 



203 



i 



SOURCE 1 ii B L E VI-B-SO 



Chinif in the Clianca (C) Siibicale Score on Levenson's I,P,C imi of tmml Scale 
f™ Tine 1 (Pie-TiSt] to Tine 3 (Sicond Post -Tost) 



INST: Instructiofi (IndividualiEed n Tfiditional) 

COUN: Caunsallng (CMpositevi frJulltioiiil) 

SEX; Haiti Ffsaii 

1: Ctee Quartir (Quirtir tUi lubject'i pri-test C smn m in 



With CKli Chance Scali Pri-Tist Seori as thi Covariite 
Source of Viiiition 

Covarlfltes 
CHANCE 1 

Main Effects 
INSr 
COIW 
SEX 

24a/ Inta;acti&n§ 
m t COi 

INST I m 

INST K CP 

com X m 

COUN IfCp 
SE 



1, low belief in eliBiice 

2. Memtel)' Iw UM in change 
!, Modiratily Mih belief in eliiuiei 
4, }|i|h belief iti chance 



3-lfsf Inteiietisui 
INST t m X SEX 
INST K COUN )C CP 
INSTXSE^ im 

COUN X m 



ij^ia/ IiiteMctloiiS 

iNaTXCDiitsixxcp $im 





v~ 










1 

I 


6S93.136 


132. 


.901 




1 

* 


6Si3.136 


132.663 


.901 


1S0J29 


V 


30.1SS 


M 




30 628 


1 

* 


I9i2§ 


.616 


Ml 


33.2S6 


1 


33JS6 


.66^ 






I 


5.436 


aop 


A A A 

.999 


11? 722 


5 

V 


11 M 








It 




.110 


Ml 


125.370 


1 


125J7D 


2.333 


.li 


S5.049 


I 


S3.049 


1.108 


.293 


61,600 


J 


20J33 


.413 


.999 


.303 


I 


.353 


.006 


.999 


33.138 


■ 3 


11.W6 


.236 


.999 


\91,m 


3 




1.323 


.263 


280.279 


ID 


2i,oa§ 


.364 


.999 


P.Q13 


I 


9.013 


.181 


.999 


163.34? 


3 


UM^ 


1.096 


.351 


42.?S4 


3 


UMl 


,287 


.999 




J 


21.176 


.426 


.999 




3 


19,3W 


.388 


.999 




3 


IPJ60 


.318 


.999 



m 



0 

I 

n 

I 



Riddual 



19034.411 



3S3 



49.6IS 



SOURCE TABLE 

'' ' f \. 

Ckm in ^tatc (ST) km Scores on the State-Trait Anxiety Immry (STAI) ] 
' from Tlw 1 (I'le-Test) tc Tile I (1st Post -Test] ... 

Iv INST; Instructipii (Indlvldyillzed vs Traditioiial) 
COUH: Csunseling CCmpQsiti vs tridltionil) 

qm- State [Qumir subject's Pre-tiSt State Aiutiity Score «as in - I Low itate awious 

STqTR. Mate i^ar^er i^u^uei auujt ^ Moderatily low atite inxious 

3. Moderately high stats anxioyi 

WUh STATE: State Aiuicty Pretest Score as the Covariate "^^^ ^'^io^^ 

OF Miin Square F Ratio Slgnificince of F 

1 ' 19663. P3 213,69^ '001 

I 19663.043 .001 

6 223.216 2.426 '.02S 

I 449.371 4JS4 .026 

I 126.274 1.372 ,240 

I 113.210 1.250 .267 

5 180.145 IM ai7 

12 10UJS2 1.09^ '3^^ 

I 91.271 .392 •S^S- 

I 7?.64S M .999 

S 247.906 2.^94 .044 

I 3,770 .041 .999 

S 52,111 .566 .999 

5 78.606 M .999 

10 161.024 1.750 .066 

1 67.468 .?33 .999 

3 394,968 4.292 .005 

3 19.444 .211 '999 

3 109.638 1.192 .311 

3 102.996 1.119 '340 

INST HOUN K SIX UTP 308,988 3 102.996 i.ii^ 

71034.999 772 ^^'^^^ 



Source of VariBtion 


Syin of Squares 


Coviriitis 


19663,043 


StATEl 


19663.043 


Main Effaets 


1339.295 


IN3T 


449.371 


m 


126.274 


SEX 


113.210 


Sim 


340,435 


24a)r Interactions 


1211.420 


IfiST X COIIN 


91.271 


IMH" t m 


77.645 


MX t STQTR 


743.719 
3.770 


C9UN X m 


com X STQTR 


156.334 
235.818 


m t STQIE 


3-«iy InteTiStions 


1610.235 


iMST I m I m 


67.461 


\m I COUn I STQTR 


1184.305 


1M8T X m i STqra 


58,332 


COUN X Si^ X STqtR 


321.915 


44ay Interictions 


308.983 



til Covifiate 95167.980 804 U§368 



SOURCE TABLE \^I-B^32 



,5? 

1 



Chaiige In State (ST) Anxiety Scores on the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) 
froDi Tlnia 1 (Pri-reit) to Time 3 CSecond Poit-Tist) 

INST: InstTucticn CIndividualizad vs Traditional) 

COUN: Counseling (Cosiposita vs Tfaditioiial) 

SEXl Mali, Feffiali . , . 

STQTR; State Quartex (Quarter Subject* s Pra-rist Stati Amiity Score was m L low state anxious 

2. Nodarately low stitf anxiotis 

3. Noderately high state anxl^ut 
:h STATE!: State Anxiety Pretest Score as the Cavariate 4. High state anxious 



I of Variation 

lates 
.TBI 

iffects 

iT 

IN 

r 

ITR 

Interactions 
IT X CflUN 
rr X SEX 
IT X STQTR 
IN X SEX 
IN y STQTR 
: X STQTR 

Interact loTis 
IT X com X SEX 
IT X COUN X STQTE 
IT X SEX X STQTR 
IN X SEX X STQTR 

Interact loji.^ 

rr X COUN X sex x stqtr 

lal 

Covariite 



Sun of Squares 


DP 


Mean Square 


F Ratio 


Signiflcanci of F 


! ,; 


10142.427 




10142.427 


115.296 


.001 




10142,427 


* 

1 


10142,427 


lie ^t\£. 
115. 296 


, 001 




1728,885 


6 


288.147 


3.276 


.004 




1271.901 


I 


1271.901 


14.459 


,001 




99.893 


1 


99.893 


1.136 


.287 




17,499 


1 


17.499 


.199 


,999 


f 


166.052 


3 


BS.351 


.629 


,999 




1707,667 


12 


142.306 


1.618 


,084 




826. S34 


1 


82S,S34 


9.396 


,003 




176.881 


I 


176.881 


2.011 


.153 




41.79S 


3 


13,932 


.158 


,999 




39S.216 


1 


39S.216 


4.493 


,033 




17S.682 


5 


S8.S61 


.666 


.999 




105.496 


3 


3S. 16S 


.400 


.999 




1203.361 


10 


120,336 


1,368 


.193 




80,902 


1 


80,902 


.920 


,999 




542.994 


3 


180. 998 


2. 058 


.104 




410.293 


3 


136,764 


1.SS5 


,199 




89,295 


3 


29.765 


.338 


.999 




149,514 


3 


49.838 


.567 


,999 




149.514 


3 


49.838 


.567 


.999 


209? 


33164.156 


J77 


87.959 






■■■m 


48096.010 


409 


117.594 









ERIC 



SOURCE 



Change in the Trait (TiO Anxiity Score on the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) 
im Urn 1 (Pxe-lgst) to Time 2 (First Post-Test) 



By lUSTi Instruction (Individualizid vs Traditioiial) 
m\ Counseling (Coipositi vs Traditional] 



m- Trait Anxiity Quarter (Quarter Subject's Pre-test Trait Mety km m in - 1. low toit wnous^^^ 

anxious 

ifith TWITl: Trait Anxiety Pretest Score as the Covariate ' h Jjoderatily high trail 

Sii^ 4. High trait anxiou? 

Source of VsHstion 

Covariitfs 

TWITl 

Main Effects 



Sum of Squares 


DF 


Mian Squara ' 


F Ratio 


Siinificanci 


10268,334 


1 


I 

10268.S34 


111,630 


,001 


10268,531 


1 






,001 


2543.325 


6 


390.554 


6.903 


.001 




1 


875,728 


15.490 


.001 


1268.0^6 


1 


1268.026 


22.429 


.001 


221, 143 


1 


221.743 


3.922 


,045 


370.609 


3 


lit EfA 


L > 109 


087 


1S34.210 


12 


12?, 831 


2,261 


Ml 


53,49[) 


1 
I 




J46 


,999 
.057 


200.584 


1 


200,584 


3.548 


966.262 


3 


322,087 


5,69? 


.001 


.001 


1 


.001 


.000 


.999 


n.m 


3 


23.908 


.423 


.999 


199. S56 


3 


66.S19 


i.m 


.317 


360.190 


10 


36,019 


.63? 


Ml 


112,102 
131,762 


1 


112.802 


L99S 


as4 


3 


45,921 


J12 


.999 


21.66^ 


3 


9.222 


.163 


,999 


48.455 


3 


16.152 


.286 


M 


15.349 


3 


5.116 


.090 


,999 


15.349 


3 


5.116 


.090 


,999 


3?765.696 


668 


56. SIS 







I 

> 



5 12^.02^ 1 1268.026 22.429 .001 

m 

I'Uf Interactions 
INST t m 

INST li TR^R 

m I SEX 
m I TRp 

SEX K TRQTl 

3- l?ay Intiractions 

INST t con I m 

INST t COIN I TRQTR 
INST nEU TRP 
COUN I M X TRQTR 

4 - Way Intiractions 

INST I m I SU X TRQTR 

Residual 



SOURCE TULE VI.B-34 



Change in the Trait (TR) Anxiety .Score on the State-Trait Anxiety Inventoiy(SrAI] . : 

from Time 1 (Prg-Tilt) to Tinig 3 (Second Post-Test) 

^ INST: Instruction (Individusliiel vs Traditloiisl) 

TRQTR: Trait toiety (juarter (Quarter Subject's Pri-test Trait Anxiaty Scwe was m - 2. Moderately low trait ^ 

3, Moderitily high tiaiti: 

MthTRAITl: Trait Anxiety Pretest Score as thi Covariati • anxiQUS:j 

— " 4, High trait mm 

Souice of Viriatioii 

Covariates 
TRAm 



llain Effects 358.223 5 m.mi i>m -viuo ^ 

COUK 10,027 1 mil >m .m « 



INST 



m 
TaqTR 

24iy Intirictions 
INST X m 
INST X SEX 
INSTXTRP 

couN X m 

m I lap 

34ay IntsriEtioni 
INST X m I m% 

INST X COIN ITRP 
INST X SEK XTRQTK 
m X SEX X TRQTR 

^4ay interactions 
INST X GOli I m X 

212 

Residysl 

o 

^.£^£^tal Covariate 



Sum of Squaris 


DF 


Mam Squire 


F Ratio S 


iignificanci of F 


2097,201 


i 

1 


2097.201 


43,730 


.001 


2097,201 


1 


2097.201 


43.730 


,001 


aBa.223 


6 


143.037 


im 


,003 


149,615 


1 


149.615 


3.120 


,075 . 




1 


10 027 


,209 




127.0S5 


1 


127,055 


2,649 


,101 


556,885 


3 


lasteia 


3.S71 


■ 010 


875.299 


12 


72.942 


1.521 


.US 


15 406 


1 


1S.4Q6 


.321 


.999 


16.254 


1 


16.254 


.339 


,999 


162,877 


3 


54.292 






180.300 


1 


1SD.3Q0 


3.760 


.050 


377.493 


3 


125.831 


2.624 


.050 


114. 6B1 


3 


38,21? 


.W 


,999 


B41.00S 


10 


84,100 


1.754 


.068 


164.611 


1 


164,611 


3.432 


.061 


165.146 


3 


5S.0I9 


1,148 


.330 


332.S34 


3 


110.845 


2J11 


.075 


98.321 


3 


32.774 


,683 


,99,9 


113.603 


3 


37.8§8 


M 


, .999 


113.603 


3 


37.868 




.999 


14S3L231 


503 


47.958 






19316.560 


335 









> 



SOURCE TABLE 



Changi in Facilititive Anxietf (FA) Scon on the Alpert-Haber Achieveraent Anxiety Ut ' v 

from Time 1 (PTe-Tist) to Time 2 (1st Post-Test] ; 

^ INST: Inswactlon (Individuali^id vi Traditional) 
COUN! Counsilini (Cowpositi vs Tiaditional] 

m FicUiS toxiity quarter (Quarter subject's pritest Facilltative kmVf scare m^k _ 
^ 1. Low leva! f«, anxiety 

2. Moderately Im iu, anxiety 

mm: hciMmin Anxiety Ptatast Score as tte toariate J- 

Mian Square F Ratio Siplfieanc^ ijf P 

' 33S0.7E3 214.044 ,001 
im.m 214,044 ,001 



Source of Variation 


Sui of Squarei 


DF 


Covarlatis 


33S0JS5 


1 


m 




1 


}\m Effects 


281.634 


5 


INST 


1JS9 


1 


COUN 


1.76B 


1 


SEX 


2S9.277 


1 


FAQTR 






2.W3y Interactions 


113.69? 


12 

1 
1 


WST X COUN 




INST X m 


54.850 


1 


INsT X FAQTR 




3 


COUN X SE)( 


.829 


1 


COUN X FAQTR 


3.839 ' 


3 


SEXX FAp 


44.110 


3 


3 -Way Interactions 


140,412 


10 


INST X COUN X m 


.036 


1 


IfjSTX'GOUNXFAp 


63.aiS 


3 


INST X SEX I m^n 


IM 


3 


COUN X SEX I nm 


66,861 


3 


4 -Way Intiractions 


72.4S8 


3 


INSTXCWX3EKXFAqTR 


73.458 


3 


Risidusl 


12069.598 


' 771 


Total Covariwe 


1602t:S5l 


803 



46.939 2,998 ,007 

1,7S9 ,112 Ml N 

1J5B .113 M n 

2S9.277 16.562 ,001 ^ 

2,122 .136 ,m > 

9,47S ,605 Ml 

.246 .016 M 

S4.8S0 3.504 

L437 .092 Ml 

.829 .053 Ml 

1.280 .082 Ml 

14.703 .939 Ml 

14.041 .897 Ml 

.036 .002 .199 ^ 

21.272 1.359 M 

2.408 .154 Ml 

22.237 1.424 M 

24.1E3 1.543 .201 

24,1E3 1.543 .201 

15*634 

19.961 



215 



SOURCE TABLE VI-B-S^ 



Cliingi in Facilitative kautf (PA) Scora on the Alpwt-Hiber Achiiveiient kmkty Test 
frora tim I (Pre'test) to tm 3 [Sacond Post-Test) 

^ INSTi Instruction (Individualiied n Traditional) 
COUN: CouiiselinnConpoiite vs Tradiiionii) 
SEK: Mali, Fiiala , , . . 

FA^TR: Fidlitative Anxiety Quartet (^wwter subject's pmn FacilitatiVi Anxiety score m$ m - 

1, Low lival fac, anxiaty 

2i Mgderitilf liVil lac, anxiety' 

Ifith f^Al; FacilitatiVi Anxiety Pretest Sttre as the Govariate I Moderately high fac. anxiety - 

— 4, High fac, iiwlety 

iouTCi of Variation Suki of Squires DP Mean Squari F Ratio Signif icanei of F 
Gcvariatis 1B2?.S?9 1 ' MM 111.852 .001 

m mi.m i mm mm mi 



iJain E: 
INST 
CQUN 
SEX 



2.Way Interactiini 194.576 12' 16.21S M M 

^ 57.601 I 57,601 3.S2S M 



pTXSEii 1 10.903 .667 Ml 



INSTXfAp 79.S98 3 26.153 1.624 ,112 

CQIXSEX .238 1 M M M 

CQlINXFAp 3J75' 3 IM -077 ,999 

pAp 36.249 3 12.013 .^40 .999 

3-Way Intimtions 219.487 10 UM 1.343 .205 

INST X COifil UBX 31.067 1 J1.0I7 1.901 .165 

INST X COUN ]( ^AP 66.330 3 22.110 1.3S3 ,256 

INST X SIX XFAp 124.710 3 ^IM 2.544 .055 

COlIN X SEX X FAQTR S4.65o 5 18J17 1.115 ,343 



4«W8y Intiractions 



43.828 3 14.W M M 



INST X COi X SEX X FAp 43.828 3 UMI <^^^ M 

o*^6sl£lual 6192.553 279 

iC~l6tal Covwlite 8395.437 4U 21.143 



417.414 6 69.SW 4.2M .001 

7S.432 1 7S,4W 4.617 .030 n 

107.573 1 107.5T3 6.584 ,010 ^ 

122.372 1 122,371 7.489 .007 



3 25.300 1.S79 .192 ? 



i 



SOURCE THini-BO? 



Ctiiinijo in Debilitative Anxiety (DA) Score oti the Alpcrt-lliibor Achicvcmont Anxlctr Test 
from Time I (Frc-Test) to Time I (1st I'ost'Tcist) 

INST! Instruction (Individualized vb Traditional) 

COUN; Counseling (CMposite vs Traditional) 

£; SiliS Anxiety quarter (Quarter subject's pretest Dobilltntive Anxiety score was in - 

< ■ 1, Low level debil, anxiety 



With DAI: Debil itative Anxiety Protest Score 
Source of Variation Susi of Squorci DF 



Covariates 4168,461 

DAI 4768.461 

Main Effects 248.922 

INST 4.32B 

COUN I'lM 

SEX is7.m 

DAQTR 8B.296 

2- Wiy Intiractions 254.489 

INST X cm 17.203 

INST X SEX .lis 

INSTXDA(1TR 58,206 

COUN X SIX ■ 3.223 

COUN X DAQTR ^.758 

SEXX DAQTR 94.288 

3- Way Interactions 347.554 

INST X COUN X SEX .517 

INST X COUN X DAQTR 230.000 

INST X SEXX DAP 15.623 

COUN X SEX X DAgTR 94.778 



4-Way Interactions 59.691 

INST X COi X SEX X DAQTE 59,691 

Residual 17266,068 

jE^Total Covariite 22945.194 



1 
1 

6 
1 
1 
1 
3 

12 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 

10 
1 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

761 

793 



2, Hoderatoly low dsbll. anxiety 

5. Moderately high dobil. anxiety 

4. High dcbih anxiety 

Mean Square F Ratio Significance of F 



1768.461 
4768.461 

41.487 
4.328 
1.1S4 
157,776 

29.432 

21.208 
17,203 

.185 
19.402 

3.223 
31,921 
31.429 

34.755 
.517 
76.667 
5.208 
31,593 

19.397 
19.897 

22.689 

28.935 



210.169 
210.169 

1.829 
.191 
.051 
6.954 
1.297 

.935 
.758 
.008 
.855 
.142 
1,407 
1,385 

1,532 
.023 

3.379 
,230 

1.392 

.877 
.877 



.001 
.001 

.090 
.999 
,999 
.008 
,273 

.999 

.999 
.999 
.999 
.999 
.218 
.245 

.123 
.999 
,018 
.999 

,243 

.999 
,999 
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SOURCE TULE VI-B-3B 



Change in Debilitative Anxict)' (DA) Score on the AlpertHlabor Achievtient Anxiety Test 
from Time 1 (Pre-Test) to TlniQ 3 (Second Post-Test) 

INST; Instruction (Individualiied vs Traditional) 

COUN: Counseling (Composite vi Traditional) 

SEX: Male, FeniBle . , . . . 

DAp; Debilitative Anxiety quarter (Quarter Subject's pretest Debilitative Anxiety score was m - 

1. Low lavel debili anxiety 



With DAI: Oebilitativo Anxiety Pretest Score 
Source of Variation Sum of Squares DF Mean Square 



Covariates 
DAI 

Main Efficts 
INST 
COUN 
SEX 



i^Y Interactions 
INST X COUN 
INST I SEX 
INST X DAQTR 
COUN X SEX 



SEX X DAQTR 

5-lfay Intiractions 
INST X COUN X SEX 
INST X COUN X DAQTR 
INST X SEX X DAQTR 
COUN X SEX X DAQTR 



20D1.066 
2091.066 

129.586 
48.832 
.683 
17.678 
54.4S7 

322.961 
.090 
SJSS 
53.801 
28.111 
142J24 
77.990 

366.482 
49.940 

210.355 
20.598 
71,597 



4.W8y Intsrictions 65,174 
INST X COUN X SEX X DAQTR 65.174 



ERIC 



Residual 



lotal Govariatt 



7564.624 



10539.892 



1 
1 

03 
\2 



10 

01 

03 
03^ 

0 1 
37f 
406 



2091.066 
■2091.066 

21.598 
48.832 
.683 
17.678 
18.152 

26.913 
.090 
S.3SS 
17.934 
28.311 
47.441 
25.997 

36.648 
49.940 
70.118 
6,866 
24.532 

21.72S 
21.725 

20,226 
25.960 



2, Hoderateiy low debil. anxiety 

3, Moderately high debil. anxiety 

4, High debil, anxiety 

F Ratio Signlficanci of F 



103.384 
103.334 

1.068 
2.414 
.034 
.874 
.897 

1.331 
.004 
.265 
.887 
1.400 
2.346 
1.285 

1.B12 
2.469 
3.476 
.339 
1.213 

1.074 
1.074 



.001 

.381 
.117 
.999 
.999 
.999 

.198 
.999 
.999 
.999 
.236 
.071 
.278 

.057 
.113 
.016 
.999 
,304 

,360 
,360 



5^ 
N 

I 

I 

H 

> 
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SOURCE TABLE VI-B-39 



Change in Marlowe Crome Social Desirability Scak (MC) Scale Score 
from Titw 1 (Pri-Test) to Time 2 (1st Post-Test) 

INST: Instruction (Individuiliied vs Traditional] 

'i: Marlowe^Crowne Quarter (Quarter subject's Pretest Marlowe Crowne Score was in - response 

2, Mod, low socially 
4, High socially desirable desirable Tesponse 



MmCSDI: Marlowe Crowne Social Desirability Scale Pretest 



response 



3. Mod. high socially 
desirable response 



Source of Variation 


Sui of Squarsi 


i OF 


Mean Square 


F Ratio i 


lignifigam 


Covariates 


966.264 


i 

1 


,966,264 


6S,Q12 


.001 


NCSDl 


966.264 


1 


9oD,4b^ 


D5iUi4 




I^laill Lll&Wkd 




6 


12,579 


.885 


.999 






1 


3,997 


.281 


.999 


COM 


1 241 


1 


1,241 


. .087 
4.173 


.999 


SEX 


59.283 


1 


59.283 


,039 


MCQTR . 


6.S58 


3 


2,286 


1A1 




2 -Way Intiraetions 


1S5.443 


12 


12,954 


.912 


.999 


INST X CQUN 


3,28? 


1 


3,28? 


iLQi 


QQQ 


INST X SEX 


1,294 


1 


1.294 


.091 


.999 


INST X MCQTR 


64.406 


3 




1 Ml 

1,500 


209 


COUN X SEX 


21.306 


1 


21.306 


.219 


COUN X MCQTR 


59.404 


3 


13,135 


,925 
.117 


,999 


SEX X MCQTR 


4.985 


3 


1,662 


,999 


3-Way Interactions 


126.180 


10 


12,678 


,892 


.999 


INST X COUN X SEX 


1,452 


1 


1,452 


.102 


,999 


INST X COUN X MCQTR 


19.?49 


3 


6.S83 


.463 


.999 


INST X SEX X MCQTR 


56,571 


3 


18,857 


1.327 . 


.263 


COUN X SEX X MCQTR 


38.075 


3 


12,692 


,893 


.999 


4 -Way Interactions 


40.763 


3 


13.58S 


.956 


.999 
,999 


INST X coil X sex X 


MCQTR 40.765 


3 


13.58S 


.956 


Residual 


11138.449 


784 


14,207 






Total Covariati 


12503.175 


816 


1S.323 







0 

I 
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SOURCE TABLE VI-B-W 



1. Low socMlf desirablt 
reiponse 



Change in Marlowe Growne Social Desirability Scale (MC) Scale' Score 
from Time 1 (Pre-Test) to Time 3 (Second Post-Test] 

B£ INST; Instruction (Individualiisd vs Traditional) 
COUN: Counseling (Conipositi vs Traditional) 

SEX I Mali Fwiili . - 

MCQTR: Marlowe-Crowne Quarter (Quarter subject's Pratest tolowe Crowne Score was in - 2. Mod. low sodally 

desirable responsi 
3, Mod. high socially 

hf*u u 1 r p ■ 1 rw.,i.n^.„ D^ntact 4, Hieh socially desirable desirable lesponsa 
ifith MCSDl: Marlowe Crowne Social Desirability Scale Pretest ^' ' £' / ' 

■ — response 

Hian Square F Ratio Significance of F 

,912.354 
912.354 



Source of Variation 


Sum of Squarss 


DF 


Covariatis 


912.354 


1 


MfSDl 


912. 3S4 


1 


Main Efffcts 


141.154 


6 


INST 


.?91 


1 


COUN 


27, 856 


1 


m 


79.375 


1 


MCQTR 


24.894 


3 


2-Way Interactions 


403.989 . 


12 


INST X COUN 


70.013 


1 


INST X SEX 


84.628 


1 


INST X MCffTR 


58.545 


3 


COUN X SEX 


6.234 


1 


COUN X MCQTR 


147.680 


3 


SEX X MCQTR 


53.127 


3 


3-Way Interactions , 


98,621 


10 


INST X COli X SEX 


49,527 


1 


INST X m X MCQTR 


3.913 


3 


INST X SEX X MCQTR 


6,191 


3 


COUN X SEX X MCQTR 


29.462 


3 


44ay Interactions 


92.953 


3 


INST X COUN X SEX X 


MCQTR 92.953 


3 


Residual 


7685.528 


395 



ERIC ■ V 
■~fjtal Covariate 



9334.605 



427 



23.526 
.791 
27,856 
79.57S 
8.298 

33.666 
70,013 
84,628 
19.515 
6.234 
49.227 
17.709 

9.863 
49.S27 
1,304 
2.064 
9,821 

30.934 
30,984 

19.457 
21.861 





.UUi 


46.891 


.001 


1 inn 




,041 


.999 


1.432 


.230 


4.080 
.426 


,041 
,999 


1.730 


.058 


3.598 
4.349 


,055 
.035 


1.003 


.393 


,320 


,999 


2.530 


.056 


.910 


.999 


.507 


.999 


2.545 


.107 

.999 


.067 
,106 


.999 


.505 


.999 


1.592 


.189 



1.592 



,189 



I 
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I 
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TABLE VI^B^41 



Re suit i of Follow- Up Quegtlonnaire 



# of Studante % 

I. Current Statui 

i Is student currently enrolled (528)^^" 

a. Yea 330 62% 

b. No 198 31% 

2. Credit hours completed (296) 

a. less than 10 39 13% 

b„ 10-20 60 20% 

c. more than 20 197 67% 

3. Why not in our school this semester (287) 

a, Gompleted program 14 5% 

b, transferred to another jr. college 19 7% 

c, transferred to 4 yr, college 38 13% 

d, entered training program 5 2% 

e, entered new career 32 II % 

f, money problems 51 18% 

g, health problems 17 6% 

h, family problems 36 13% 

i, dlsaatisfaction with school 7 2% 
j, more difficult than expected 10 3% 
k. other 58 20% 

4. Rate preparation school provided for other school (129) 

a. excellent 37 29% 

b. good 77 60% 
c* not very helpful 12 9% 
d, poor 3 2% 

IL Employment Information 

5. Are you employed (335) 

a, No 106 32% 

b, part-time 83 25% 

c, fuU-time 146 43% 



* Total number of students who aniwered thii question 
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# of Studants % 

6. What kind of job do you have (24 5) 

a, manual/unskilled labor 27 11% 

b, semi-skilled (machine operator, etc,) 35 14% 

c, trade and industry (auto mechanic, etc. ) l6 7% 

d, clerical/secretarial/office 42 17% 

e, sales 19 8% 

f, technology (data processor^ etc*) 5 Z% 

g, communication (broadcasting, etc.) 1 

h, applied arts (photographyi etc, ) 1 1% 
I, fine arts (painter, actor, etc*) l.*^***"'^ 

j* public services (ooUce^ etc. ) U 4% 

k, health services (nursing, etc*) 29 12% 

L junior executive (store manager, etc, ) 9 4% 

m, other 49 20% 

7* Does student like job (238) 

a* like it ^ 184 77% 

b, dislike It ' 22 9% 

c, indifferent 32 14% 

8. Did courses help to. , . (189) 

a, obtain my job 53 28% 

b, perform my job 78 41% 

c, advance in my job 58 31% 

9. Did education aid In getting job (252) 

a. Yes 166 66% 

b. possibly 45 18% 

c. No 30 12% 

d. do not know 1 1 4% 

10. Is job related to major (242) 

a, directly related 41 17% 

b, somewhat related 68 28% 

c, unrelated 133 55% 

III. Evaluation of Your Experience at Our School 

11, Feelings about overall education experience (516) 

a, very satisfied 130 25% 

b, iatiified 277 53% 

c, neutral 82 l6% 

d, diaappointed 24 5% 

e, very disappointed 3 1% 
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# of students % 

12. Goal at junior college (507) 

a. a transfer dagree (AA or AAS) 281 B5% 

b. a two year credit, non«transfer diploma 77 15% 

c. a one year credit certificata 39 8% 

d. complete credit couraei only 70 14% 
complete non-credit certificate 1 0% 

f, complete non-credit courges only 0 0% 

g, gain saleable skills 14 3% 

h, satisfy Intellectual curiosity 25 5% 

13. Have accomplished this (505) 

a. Yes 70 14% 

b. no, itlU pursuing objective 267 53% 

c. no, hope to In future 130 26% 

d. no* changed objective 27 5% 

e. no, no plans to pursue further education 14 2% 



14. Rate the following (# of Studants/%> 







Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Verv Poor 


(509) a. 


teachers 


138/27% 


299/59% 


61/12% 


10/2% 


1/0% 


(500) b. 


counselor a 


133/26% 


215/43% 


110/22% 


29/6% 


13/3% 


(492) c. 


administration 


78/16% 


287/ 58% 


105/22% 


16/3% 


6/1% 


(500) d. 


acad. gtandardi 


97/20% 


287/57% 


101/20% 


12/2% 


3/1% 


(498) e. 


student body 


94/ 19% 


260/ 52% 


124/25% 


12/2% 


8/2% 


(506) f. 


coursei 


111/ 22% 


292/58% 


89/17% 


9/2% 


5/1% 


(505) g. 


variety courses 


165/32% 


221/44% 


92/18% 


23/5% 


4/1% 


(506) h. 


grading policy 


92/18% 


276/55% 


116/23% 


15/3% 


7/1% 


(504) I. 


prog, offered 


140/28% 


255/ 50% 


89/18% 


16/3% 


4/1% 


(62) j. 


other 


24/ 39% 


14/22% 


6/ 10% 


12/19% 


6/10% 



IV, Future Plane or Desiref for the Next 5 Years 
15* Future work plans (514) 



a. 


rnanual/unakilled labor 


2 * 


0% 


b. 


semi-skilled 


13 


3% 


c. 


trade and industry 


23 


4% 


d. 


clarlcal/ secretarial /office 


53 


10% 


e. 


sales 


13 


3% 


f. 


technology 


32 


6% 




communication 


9 


2% 


h. 


applied arts 


8 


2% 


i. 


fine arts 


13 


3% 




public services 


58 


11% 


k. 


health services 


100 


19% 


1. 


junior executive 


37 


7% 




no plans for job outside the home 


8 


2% 


n. 


other 


77 


15% 


o. 


two or more responses 


68 


13% 
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// of student H % 

16. Future educational plans (SOU 

a. complete jr, college degree 142 28% 

b. complete 4-yp, college degree 207 41% 

c. complete graduate degree (M.A., etc.) 105 21% 

d. complete training course elsewhere 20 4% 

e. other ' 27 5% 

V, Past School Experiences 

17. Age in the 7th grade (520) 

a. 13 or under • 440 85% 

b. 14-15 74 14% 

c. over 15 6 1% 

18. Failing any subjects in 7th grade {(519) 

a. none ' 440 85% 

b. one 58 11% 

c. two of more 21 4% 

19. Fail grade before 7th grade (521) 

a. none 4 30 82% 

b. one B2 16% 

c. two or more , 9 2% 



20. Important to graduate from high echool (522) 

a. Yes " 472 90% 

b. No 50 10% 

21. Ability to graduate from high school (521) 

a. Yes 441 85% 

b. probably 45 9% 

c. doubtful 23 4% 

d. No 12 2% 
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SECTION VII 



IMPLICATIONS 
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IMPLICATIONS 

The possible impUcationa of this reiearch present some fascinating 
propOBltlons to community college educators. Our major coniideration 
and curLosity was, of course, whether or not well-executed^ well-designed, 
syfltematic personalised instruction would in fact enhance the sense of the 
student being In charge of his/her life as well as reduce the anxiety he/she 
might experience in the college learning situation. In eKarnlnlng the data 
it became evident to us fairly early that instruction is a necessary but not 
sufficient condition for the kinds of changei that we were hoping would occur. 
Only in those cells where we had highly individuaHzed instruction as well as 
composite counseling atrategies did we get reiults which we felt were 
definitive enough to be useful. 

As noted elsewhere in this study It is very difficult to determine 
what significance is. Certainly the concept of significance In the traditional 
(atatistical) sense does not apply in this field setting with a multitude of var- 
iables many of which we were not able to control and/or measure to asseis 
their effects. We can only asiume that in addition to the highly individual^ 
l^ed instruction and counseling that was occurlng in the treatment cells 
where reduction in externality and trait anxiety occurred that the school 
"climate** In these schools, in a broad sense, was also more aupnortlve of 
student learning and student success. It appeared that these more progres- 
iive and innovative colleges were attempting to be more involved with the 
student as a whole person and were, in fact, doing everything In their power 
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to facilitate itudent success In and control over his/her own learning 
proceseaSi 

This study has demonstrated at least In part that the community 
collage can avoid the accusation of creating a negative cooling-out effect 
for the high risk student. In fact, the data suggeit It Is posiible to provide 
the kind of Instruction, couniellng and genaral climatic support to help 
people with histories of failure to succeed in modern community coUegei. 
Continued refinement of these methodologies and closer eKamlnation of 
posalble climatic factors involved is occurring in studlei now fundad by 
USOE, With additional research effort, we hope to more clearly define 
the role of institutional climate. Hopefully we can now begin to better iden- 
tify the differences between a good educational program In the aanie of pro- 
moting student growth and learning, and a poorer educational program in 
the sense of mitigating against or not facilitating the learning and success of 
the high-rLsk students. Stated in a rather negative form, this suggests that 
in education, as In counseling and piychotherapy, the deterioration effect 
exists. We may well hava demonstrated a deterioration effect In student 
control expectancy (mora external) and trait anxiety (increased)* It Is 
hoped that those persons concernad with the development and furthering of 
educational proccesses will see this research evidence as cause for caution. 
Complacency surrounding the quality of instruction, nature and method of 
counsaling, and the climate within which students learn may encourage stu- 
dent "daterioration'- during participation in the educative process. 
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Another interesting aspect of thii study can be found by looking at 
the results from the beginning of the fir it semester when the studants 
were in the developmental itudles orogram. Some studenti by the end of that 
semester showed poiitlve Increases in some measures. However, when 
we looked at the itudents at the end of their second semester when most 
of them were no longer in developmental studies iome had lost the gains 
made the first semester. In general most students in the innovative cells 
showed increases in internallty after the second semester (even though 
many were no longer in developmental studiei). High risk studants may 
need more than one semester of time in intensive relationshipi with both 
instructors and counselors to better facilitate their development, as a 
student member of the community college community. Lasting changes in 
personality variables may need a longer period of time to "take" for most 
students. In connection with this observation we found that in two institu- 
tions concern was expreised and action was addressed to the problem of 
student regression* In these two colleges students could continue in the 
developmental studies program for a year or reduce the amount of time 
they spent in the developmental studies for the second semester. At the end 
of one semester, the student was not arbitrarily "dumped" Into the mainstream 
of the college without some follow-up and continuing support. 

Another po.^sible implication is that successful students learn their 
environment. The atudenttf experience with success in the academic enter- 
nrise might have taught them a realistic locus of control expectancy for 
that particular academic environment. Thus the regresiion effect observed 
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in the second semester for some students could also be a reflection of a 
reality adjustment that studants are making. None of the programs were 
in schools where the non-davelopmental studies climate was as aupportlve, 
well-designed, or received as much care and attention as did developmen- 
tal studies^ 

Addreislng the facet of student personalities, If nothing else this 
study Indicated schools achieved most success with their students when 
the student was treated as a whole person and when his/her personality as 
well as his/her past history was considered when the school worked with 
him/her. This is shown especially In the variables of locus of control and 
anxiety* Where these variables were considered and positive things hap- 
pened the student did increase in matters that are desirable in school^ 
i.e* achievement, completing the course, etc* One additional point to 
consider within these variables Is there are some definite sex and racial/ 
ethnic group differences. For example, anglos more readily changed their 
locus of control whereas blacks changed the least. However, on aniclety 
although anglos and chlcanos do change, blacks* trait anxiety decreased as 
a result of the treatments. This might Indicate that it Is more difficult to 
change blacks' locus of control because, as the most external of the groups 
studied, their past reinforcement histories are the most difficult to overcome. 
Although there were some sex differences In locus of control (females gen- 
erally were more external), the sex differences appeared most strongly in 
the anxiety measures. It appears that females are not only more anxious 
Initially, but their anxiety levels are much more difficult to change. These 
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impHcations suggest further directions of reiearch to examine the dif- 
ferences more fully and see if additional (even more effective) change 
itrategies could be developed and refined. 

The study also raises more speculation about the nature of the 
locus of control variable. As the study began we knew 't was multidimen- 
sional on the externality dlmeniion. Virginia Crandell (Crandell* Note 1) 
suggested to us that within Internallty also there was success expectancy 
ai well as the traditional internal control expectancy operating* This is 
particularly true with the Nowicki-St rickland Internal- External locus of 
control scale which we were using. Given that the expectancy variable 
(externality vs, internality) is developed on the basis of the individuals 
reinforcement history and given the fact that our culture Is marked with 
discontinuities it may be that locus of control Is, in part, a reflection of 
reality in specific situations. For example, over the last ten years blacks 
have generally increased In intarnallty. During thasa ten years they have 
gained more oolitlcal oower, better jobs, and educational opportunities. 
The difficulty of changing some students tends to suggest that minority 
students may be picking up eKistlng clues from their educational environ- 
ment (i.e, attitudes and prejudices of their Instructors, counselors, and 
other ■'power'* people) that they should not be able to succeed in the system. 
Powerful others failure expectations is a powerful variable. 

Furthermore, in the case of women. It was quite aoparent from the 
data that women express more anxiety and their a^lety^lncreases with 
entry into their academic programe. It would be of Interest to know to what 
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a3£tent women are gaining subtle (or not so eubtle) cluei from their aca- 
demic environment Indicating that they are not iuppoeed to succeed. This 
would seem to be particularly true for women who came from poor educa- 
tional environments or backgrounde where the Influence on women may be 
toward f tiling mora traditional feminine sex roles. Put another way, If middle 
clasi women have trouble breaking into the educational and occupational 
sy items J what are the comparative problems of a woman coming from a 
poor and /or minority family where there might even be a greater emphasis 
on getting married^ being a wife and mother and holding to a traditional sex 
role as opposed to becoming a pioneer and entering the higher educational 
field for the first tlme» Traditionally men have been able to break out of 
poverty through education or military service. It has only been in recent 
years that both these avenues have been partially opened for women. One 
OOialble imprication of this Is that the community college educator needs to 
give more consideration to women as a separate minority group. Particularly 
the educator should focus on helping the women ameliorate expectations stem- 
ming from sex-role stereotypes and aid them in focusing on what they want for 
themselves. In this kind of program awareness sessions, special group 
counseling sessions, and similar activities providing good role models of 
professional women would be appropriate. 

Following the stream of earlier studies, the Implications for the 
subsequent work adjustment of these students are extensive. The prepara- 
tion of the student for the world of work Is only one step in a series of ad- 
justments that a person needs to make. Earlier studies on college graduates 
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ehow, for example, that there if only about an 80% utiU^ation rate by 
the society for the college graduate. We are not aware of comparative sta- 
tiitici In the area of vocational and educational training. We do know that 
completion ratee in occupational preparation Drograms Is much lower than 
80%, Traditionally in occupational aducation we have assumed that If some- 
body geti a job, any kind of a job, without completing their occupational 
preparation, they are considered a iucceis. 

Becausa of the advancing technology in the modern world, the Job 
structure is changing very rapidly. When you look at our national economy 
in the framework of changing world conditions, and the changing role of the 
United States in the world, it la notable that to enter the work force indiv- 
Iduali need more preparation that just being able to get a job. This is not 
to demean getting a job--especiaUy in these timee of relatively high employ- 
ment. The focus here is individuals who have a poor sense of control over 
self in this changing environment. At a time when a person's oarticular 
vocation can cease to exist (as when automation replaces him), or when his 
company collapses beneath him, a sense of personal control 's vital to one's 
wall-being and ability to make adjustments. 

This brings up the question of even if you could get '^hlgh risk'' stu- 
dents through an occupational training program without having significant 
impact on their personality, would you want to do so? We are suggesting 
it is a very legitimate objective of educational programs to help people 
gain a greater sense of control over thalr lives. This control will facilitate 
work adjustment, greater flexibility In problem- solving, thinking and 
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parsonal adjustment thereby/ batter equiping people for life In these 
changing times where adjustment and readjuitment to new jobs and new 
situations La becoming a way of life. 

For nearly fifteen years counselori have been writing and talking 
about the necaeslty to develop couniarLng strategies that are targeted to- 
ward very specific problam areas for specific personality variables. As 
opposad to overall general counseling strategies, targeted strategies are 
considerad to be more effective. Earlier research on counseling and psy- 
chotherapy showed that about as many Deople in psychotherapy deteriorated 
as grew as a result of the counseling interventions (Bergln, I963j 1966^ 1971: 
Mink and Isaksen, 1959), 
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Figure VII-lThe deterioration effect* Schematic repf esentation of pre« and 
post-test distributions of criterion scores In psychotherapy outcome studies. 
(Reproduced by oarmlssion from the Manribonk of Pgychnfcherapy and Behavior 
Change b y Allen E. Bergln and Sol L. Garfield, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. , 1971, 248^ 



Part of thii problem is attributed partly to the multitude of variablas 
involved In dealing with the total perionallty and partly to the effectiveness 
of counseling methodology. Unless the community college wants to also take 
over the role of the compreheniive community mental health clinic, being 
able to target specific personality variables which might be interfering 
with educational development, learning, or future placement and work 
adjustment would be mora reasonable, more efficient and in the long run 
more beneficial to the student as wall as the community. From this perspec- 
tiva we think the study was iignificant. 

Wa also realize that ae more effort needs to be put into perfecting 
the counseling methodologies in terms of the development of activities that 
can be utilized, settings in which the principles can be applied* and the 
movement away from the heavy cognitive orientation of the processes that 
have been developed to deal more with the effective dimensions of these 
processes. Currently we are developing proposals to funding agencies 
which will allow us to continue development of this particular methodology. 

From working with treatment interventions during the study, two f 
additional points can be emphasized, I) Individualized Instruction which | 
has been developed technically to the point where it can really make a 
difference In the lives of students is still a long way from being installed so 
that it is working efficiently and effectively in the community college* 
2) There exists a critical need to Improve the training strategies available 
for helping already employed and previously trained Initructors and counsel- ' , 
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ors learti new methodologies of dealing with studanta. Alio of grestar 
ImportanGe, how to help school administratlone see the neceisity for 
improvad staff developmant is a problem. There Is an operating aisump- 
tion on the part of many educators (and particularly In the schools which 
are doing a better job) that- '^We^re doing as good a job as can be done 
and we know best about how to go about doing It. Thus, there may be a 
kind of innovation myopia operating. 

Finally, one of the most Interesting ipeculatlons about what has 
happened in the study would concern long term effects of counsallng and 
instruction on thasa students. What long range changei in these students 
can be attributed to the locus of control shift? Does it make a student 
happier in his work later? Is he mora persistant? Is he happier at home? 
Is he more realistic? Better*adjusted ? Thase are the kinds of things that 
psychology in general and educators as well need to consider when they are 
making these Intarventlons. In the long run* what is going to happen to 
these students? Do the student's behave one way at school and then revert 
to some of their previous behavior patterns after they are out of school? 
Only further reiaarch will shed light on these areas. 
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Please anewar the following questlone ty placing a mrk by the most appropriate answer 
for you. If you personally object to ai^ of the questions^ please feel free to leave 
them hlmk* If you wish to ooiment on ai^ of the questions^ please do, 

1, Sex: Jfeie F emale 

2, Age: 18-23 ^^-^5 55+ 

^24-33 ^46-55 

3* RaGial Etlmic Background- 

A fro-American (Black) Native-American (Indian) 

E uro-AmeriGari (White) priental-AmerlGM (Japanese, 

Chinese) 

Mixican-American (Chioajao) Other 



4. Estimate what you think your family inGome is mA check the appropriate space helow, 

0 ^ 2,999 8*000 - 9^999 

3^000 - 5,999 10,000 and above 

6,000 - 7,999 



5, What percent of your total eduGatlonal costs do your parente contrlTDUte? 

less than 50% more than 50^ 

6. Your father education (olrele the higheet grade oompleted) 

Grade School High School College 

12345678 1234 12345678 

7. Your mother ^8 education (cirGle the highest grade □ompleted) 

Grade School High School Colltge 

12345678 1234 12345678 

8, Please Indicate your father *s occupational level* 

Don't know 

Famer 



Unskilled (laborers, seasonal workers) 



Semiskilled (apprentices, maohlne operators, truck drivers) 
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Servioe (poliot^ restaurant workers, private household workers) 
Skilled (carpenters, plumbers, foremen, oraftsmen) 



Clerical/Offioe 



Sales 



JTOior executive, manager (store mmageri owna smll business) 



Profesaional or exeoutlve (doctor, lay^er, large business owner 
manager) 

9. How many hours per week are you amployed? 

^0 21 ^ 30 

1-10 31-40 



11-20 _ 40+ 



10, CoramentB: 
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FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAtRE 



NAME 



Social Security Number 



I. CURRENT STATUS 



U Are you enrolled in our school -this iemeiter? 

a. Yes (skip to question 11) 

b. No 

2. Hov/ many credi-t hours have you completed? 

a, less than 10 

b, 10^20 

c, mora than 20 



3. Why are you noMn our school this semaiter? 

(You may check more than ona if appropriate.) 

a* complated the program or courses for which I was enrolled 

b, transferred to another junior college (name of schoDl: ) 

c* tranaferred to a four year college (name of achool; ) 
di entered a training program alsiwhira (for eKampla, business college* 

beauty college^ etc) (name of program! ) 

e, entered a new caraer (for example, armed aervlcei, ialas job, etc) 
(name of career: ) 

f, financial difficulties 

g, health problems 

h, marital or family circumstances 

i, diisatisfaction with our ichool 

found the work more difficult than I expected 
k, other (please be spacific) 



4, If you iransferred -to another school, please rate the praparation for further 
educatLon which you received at our ichoolj 
a* eKcellent 

b, good 

c, not very helpful 

d, poor 

II, EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION 



5, Are you employed? 

a. No 

b. part-time 

c. full-* time 

6, What kind of job do you have? 

a, manual/unikilled labor 

b* seml-ikilled (machine operator, asiembly line worker, telephone operator» 
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6, c, trade and Industry (auto mechanic, plumper, carpenter* etc.) 

d. clerLcal/secretarial/office 

e. sales 

L technalogf (data processor, engineer ing technician, draiting, optics, etc* ) 

g, communication (broadcaitingp journaUsmp public relations, mdverti sing, 
etc. ) 

h» applied arts (photography* fashion, interior design, etc.) 

i, fine arts (paLnter, actor, musician* dancer, etc) 

j, public iervLcas (policep social welfare , etc) 

k, health iervicas (madLcal technl cLan, nursLng, physical therap/, ate) 

L junior aKecutive (atcri manager, owner of small business, etc.) 
m, other (please be specific) 

7. How do you fael about your job? 

a. like vt 

b* dislike It 

c* indifferent 



8. Did the couraes at our school help you In any of tlie following ^?vaya? 
(You may check more than, one if appr opriati. ) 

a. obtain my job 

b. perform my job 

c. advance in rny job 

9. Could you have gotten your present job without your educatioji at our school? 

a. Yes 

b* possibly 
c* No 

d* do not know 

10. Is your job ralatad to your etarted major at our school? 

a* directly related 

b. somewhat related 

c. unrelated 

IIL E\rALUATION OJ YOUE EXPEBIEiJCE AT OUR SCHOOL 

11. Which of the following best dascribes your feeling about your overall educational 
experionce at our school? 

a* very satisfied 
b« satiified 
c. neutral 
dp dLsappointed 
e, very diiappointed 

What did you hope to accomplish at oiir school? 

a. complete a transfer degree (AA or ,^S) 

b. complete a tvvo year cradit, non-transfer diploma 

c. complete a one year credit certificate 

(continued on next page) 247 
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12, (continued) 

d. complete credit cowries onlf 

e. complete non-cradit certificate 

f. complete non- credit course i only 

g. gaiii salealble skills, wKethar computing couries or not 

h. smtisfjr iritellectuml curiosity, whether completing couraas or not 



13, Have you accDinplished this objective? 

a. Tes 

b, no, but still pursuing thi objectLve 

c. no, but atill hope to in the future 

d, no, but changed my objectLva to one I feel is more appr opiate 
no, and have plani to puriue any further level of education 

14. Please rate the ovarall quail tf of each of the following at our school 
usiiigtheie fLye possible ratlngst 

L Excellent 2. Good 3. Fair 4, PoDf 5. Very Poor 



a* teach in g staff 

b, couneeling staff and iarvices 

c, adnriini strati on 

d, academic standards 
e* studiiit bod>r 

f, courses I took 

g, varie ty' of course a offered 

h, gradiiig policies 
i* programs offered 

j, other (please be specific) 



rv, FUrURE FLAWS OR DESmES FOR THE NEXT 5 YEARS 

15* What future workplani do you have? 

(See qiAestlon # 6 abov^e for ftirther explanation of categories if needed.) 
a, manual/uriskllled lator 
ieml** skilled 

c. trade and Industry 

d. elerlcal/ Secretarial/ office 

e. sales 

f. tachnology 

g^,^ comfniini ca ti on 
h. applied arts 
i* tine arts 

public iervices 
k, health gervices 
U jiinlor executive 

m, no plans to have a job outside the home 

n, other (please be specific) 
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16. What future education plans do yoii hava? 

a. compute a Junior coUaga degrae 

b. complatt a degree at a four year college 

c. complete a graduate degree (M.A* , Ph.D. , M. D, , etc.) 

d. complete a trainLng program elaewherc (please be specific) 



e, other (please be specific) 



V. PASl' SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 

17. How old were you in the 7th gradft? 

a. 13 or under 

b. 14^15 

c. over 15 

18. Were you failing any of your lubjects in tha 7th grade? 

a. none 

b* one 

c. two or more 

19. Did you ever fail a grade before the 7th grade? 

a, none 

b, one 

c, two or mora 

20. Was inrLportant to you that you graduate from high school? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

21. Did you think •that you -would be able to graduate from high school? 

a. Yes 

b. probably 

c. doubtful 

d. No 
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APPENDIX C 



Course 



School 



mm PROJECT DEFINITION OF "INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRaCTION"! 

A Checklist Developed by 
Barbara P, Washburn and Bart Herrscher^ 

This queatiormaire la to be eompleted by the course initructor. In addition ^ a 
etaff member of the NIM Pro j eat or a designated consultant vrtll IntervlCT the 
inetrUGtor; perhaps observe the Instructor during a learning session, and review 
the Instruetor'i learning raaterlals. 

For this project, "Individualised instruction" has been defined to InGlude the 
following Gomponente: 

1, En^loyirig a "systems approach" to instruotlon (Categories 4 
throi^h D)* 

2* jy.lQwlng students a flexible time schedule to master oourae 
materials (Category E). (Aasumptldni Students leara at 
different rates, Tim purpose of Instruetion is to hold 
mastery consistent and vary the rate*) 

3. Student Involvement and Input as to the objeotives of the 
course to "be mastered (Category F), 

4* Institutional support systems faGllitate operational 
component B of individualized Instruction (Category G). 

5. Instructor's role as a manager of the course (Category H), 

Of the following items, a (yet to be deteralned) score of "yes" responaes consti- 
tutes an "individualised" course. There can be no category in which there are 
all "no" responses. Not all of the items vdll be weighted equally, 



1. Ihe National Institute of Mental Health project title Isi "Impact of Instruc- 
tion and Counseling on Disadvantaged Youth," John Roueche is the ]^lnGlpal 
Investigator and Oscar Wnlc is the Project Director, 

2, Contributions to this Instrument have been made by several mMbere of the 
faculty of the Department of Educational Admlnlstratlonj Unl varsity of Texas at ' 
Austin. Ben Harris and Kenneth Jfclntyre have been esj^clally helpful* Drs. Harris 
and Mclntyre are authors of a scale titled Desoriptlve Observation Reoard ( Instru- 
ment F-7). Their scale and the accaiipai^lng mmual were very useful references 

in the process of editing and developli^ the NMI scale m& may "be very useful to 
those persons wanting to develop individualized tnatruction free of the systems 
approach. The NIMI scale ad^^ocates the use of the systems ap^oach to Individual- 
izing instruction as one aspect of the application of general systems theory to 
the educational process. Other sub-systems of the learning envlromient include 
^ counseling and the organisation *i enviromiint. 
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DI^CTIOWS * Please gmswer each item "yes" or "no." If you wish to clarify 
amy response or Itemj please do so on the back of the page. 



YES 

A. Objeetlves 

1» Couree goals coraimmlQatlng major oomeptual and 

behavioral outcomes are proYlded In wrltli^ for the 
students at the beglimiing of the oourse* 

2* After coneultation vrtth students i behaviorally stated 
and of Gouree (terminal) objectlvea are comnimlGated 
In writing to the atndente. (See Oategoiy F*) ™^ 

£ 

3. After eonsultation \rtth students, hehavloral3^ stated 
unit ohjeotlvea are developed and shared with the 
students In writing, (See Category F*) ^ 

4* Ohjeetlves Fu*e witten in at least two of the follow- 
ing doaaine: aognltive (mental skills )i affective 
(feelings or attitudes)^ peyohomotor (manual skille)* 

5. At least fifty per cent of the specif le course objec- 
tlvea in the cognitive domain Involve more thaJi student 
comprehension of subject content , i Interpretation , 
extrapolationi application^ analysis, sjinthesisj and 
evaluation, (See Bloom rs taxonoB^, ) ^ 



B. Testing 

1* Test items are developed from the stated course ohjec- 
tives. 

2* Aasesmient methods of objective aehlevement such as 
oral exaons^ perfomMiae tests ^ situational tests ^ 
observations; or oheGmists may be employed In addi- 
tion to paper Bui pencil tests, 

3. Students have the option of taking a eom^ehensive 
course ejcsra if they feel that they have stfflcient 
skills to be e^mpted from the course, 

4* A diagnostic pre-test is given on unit objectives to 
detennine a student* a present achievCTient level. 
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YES 

5p Baaed upon pre-teet results, a student may be exefflpted 
from a portion of the \mlt objeotlves or an entire unit, 

6, Evaluation results are reported aocordlr^ to objectives 
mastered at a Gompetency level rather thm as an average 
letter or number gradei * correctly solving nine out 
of ten algebraic equations with one trntaiom, 

7. For each unit there la an established stwidard or leval 
of mastery of acceptable learner perforaia^oe on the ob- 
jeGtlves that must be met before a atudent can move on 
to the next instructional milt. 



8* Criteria referenced mastery levels may be negotiated 
and modified through instructor-student negotiations. 
(Pertalne to one or more course grades--'A^ or C level) 



9- Students are tested on neceesary prerequisite taovfledge 
and akills and are provided materials ajid InstruGtlon 
necessaj^ to remedy deficiencies. 



10* Prerequialte skill checklist a are made available to the 
students for the course* Ot; students taiow what 
co^etenclea they must bring to the cot^se in orde^ to 
do the work of the couj*ae. 



11, niere is an opportunity for a student to evaluate hla 

own achlevOTent of objeatlves through self-testiangj feed^ 
back, and self -correction of errors. 



12. At all times — before^ after, and dicing testing activities— 
special academic help on a one-to-one baejs is available 
to students needing it (either by the inetructor, % pata^ 
professional, or a atudent tutor). 



C, Learnli^ Activities 

1* In addition to lectwe, discussion, and readingii other 
learning activities are mployed, e^.£* , resource persona, 
audio- tutorial methoda^ tutoring, 7i^B| role playa, gMiea, 
field projects, 

2. Ifore than fifty per cent of the course objectives tove two 
or more learning actlvltles-^-e.g, i tutors> leoturis^ read-^ 
Inga, slide tape preaentations—avallable to the students 
to aid them in mastering course objectlvee. 
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YES NO 



3. Learning activities allow for students to practlGe in a 
variety of modee in order to achieve the stated unit 
objectives, prior to the fora?al evaluation situation, 

4. The leamlng activities are teyed at an appropriate level 
to the objectives of the course for the sequence of 
learoing— simple to complex, 

5. The objectives ore appropriate to the ci^rent learning 
level or competencies of the indlvldiml student as well 
as to the level of his partioular sub-group in the target 
population, (students are able to leam what they are 
asked to do, ) 

6. Learning activities provide for frequent practlae and 
active participation by students in the learning process. 
Students "learn by doing," 

D, Revision of Coin'se ^faterlals and Strategies 

1. There is a method of recording infoOTatlon on student 
error rate on practice items and on milt tests which 
is used in revising course materials and strategies, 

2. There is Infomatlon gathered concerning the student *e 
opinion of the content of the course which is used In 
revisirg course content, 

3, New infomatlon regarding course subject matter is 
used in revising the courae content at least every 
two years, 

4, Information Is gathered on the student ^s opinion of 
the methods of Instruction employed in the course wldeh 
Is used in revisli^ instructional activities. 



E, Time for Leaimir^ 

1. Students are allowed as much time as possible to mster 
a topic, 

2, Students are given the option of taking course teats at 
different times. 
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3, Students are allowed to restudy tmrogtered course objec- 
tlvea and retake tests to attain mastery, 

4, There are at least ttoee different teats or methods to 
measure each olDjeotiv©. 

5, Students may receive an "in progriss" or "incomplete" 
grade at the end of the inetltutlonal grading period 
and he allowed to continue working into a sucoeedlng 
tem to master oourae ohjeGtives. 

6, Studenta may eomplete a oourae prior to the end of the 
Instructional grading period, 

7, Students who wish to go heyond required criteria on cer- 
tain \mlts or chapter e may do so. Or, thay may aeleot 
other options auch as building new tmits or funatlonlng 
as resourae personnel and/or peer tutors. 



F, Student InvolveMnt and Quality of Life Considerations 
or ^^Sohool la a Nice Place to be" 

1, Student input of toploa for subject oontint Is Inoluded 
in the oourae design, 

2, Students are allowed to help formulate the operation of 
the coOTSe operations by designing and directing some 
learning actlvitlea or eessions, 

3, Students have a choice as to the content "thelr^* Gourae 
will contain by being allowed to contract with the 
Instructor for mitually agreed upon objectives, (Answer 
"yea" If a choice la available at any grade level-- 

B| or 0. ) 

4, A general atmoaphare of freedom (self-dlractlon) for the 
student prevails In the classroOTi, (Student selects 
learning options, negotiates leamtog eontracta, auggeats 
leai^ng experiences, etc. ) 

5, The student la able to contract for the grade he wishes 
to strive fori renegotiation upward or downward is ac- 
ceptable* 

6, Instruction Includes aetlvltles designed to Improve 
Interpersonal relation skills of students. (Does the 
Instructor actually build Into the couist process Inter- 
personal akin developmtot exerciaes?) 
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7. Students are encouraged to "nialce friends and to assist 
each bther. 

8. Provision is made for Individual dlfferenoes in student 
self -direction, atudent self -initiative^ and student 
self -responsibility, 

9. Students are given a "rationai.e" or told "why*' course 
is important to themi 

10, Effort is made to assist students in relating course con- 
tent to future student goalB and Interests j such as 
careers , 

G. Institutional Support 

1, There Is no "F^* grade j the student receives no grade 
until he has mastered the objectives. 

2, If necessai^r^ students may spend at least a year 
studying a semester *s Gourse, (institution ruling) 

3, If a student finishes a aourse early^ ha Is able to 
move into the next course In the sequence imraedlataly 
(or another course of his choosing). 

4, Academic policy permits a student to "teat out^- of 
all or part of the course through pre-testlng, 

5, An attempt is made to match the "l^amtog style" of 

the student with the instructor and his preferred method,^ 

6, Vocational counseling md stmd^dized tasting are 
available to students on a referral or self -referral 
basis, 

7, Acad^c coimseling. Including developnent of study 
skillSj la available to students on a referral or self- 
referral basis. 

H. Course ^toagment - Ttda mit is deliberately personalised* 

~ " We want your perception of course 
manag^ent* 

1. As ^ instructor, do you see yourself as a person in two 
or more of the following roles: (l) dlagnostioiMl 
(2) tutori (3) motlvatori (4) catalyati in shorty a 
manager of learaing? 



*Inetruotor uses this method 50% or more of all contact howe* 
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YES 

2, Are you as the instructor willliig to share acooimtahility 

for learning with the etudents? 

3, Are your Inatruotlonal materials portable? . 

4, Can your students detemine where and when to we the 
instruotlonal jnaterlale? ^ 

5, Can the student oontrol the InforTOatlon flow and repeat 

if it Is not understood? 

6, As an Instructor, do you pay attention to ^^pi*toolples of 

instruotlon," such bl&i (a:) expllGlt InstruGtiowj (h) material 

hrolcen into short sapient s, (c; fraquent praotioej 

(d) taowledge of results, and {□) positive r^irforoOTent? ^ 

7, Is your course organised so that students Qm prooeed 

with a minirouJn of relimce on you for dlrectlois? 

8, Do you believe that most (or all) students om wster 
the 0Qin»se if they are given enough time and appropriate 
Instruction? 

9, Do you make provision for students to "queat^^ w to inove 
out on their own and personally devise objeotlv^s, 
learning activities, and resowces--both Individually 

and in groups? ^ 

10, Do you provide for students to dlrsct some group leam-- 

ing activities? 
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GLOSSAHY OF TmB 

AoGowtabillty AGCoxmtabllity impUas the accepted reaponsiMllty for the 
QUtcome of a proeess or went. apsQifiQally, the aooQimtable Inatruotor 
ii om who Is iirtlllng to set objecttves for student learnii^ and then 
measure his effeotiveneaa agal^rt the attalment of thoee objectives by 
the students* 

Bebaviq^al Otj actives - A behavioral objective is a specif lo statOT^t of 
t^^. behavlop that a student should exhibit at the end of the InstruG- 
tional period. It usually Qon^iats of ttoee elOTents:^ (1) deaired 
behavior (e*£. .eompute ©taiple addition probl©ns)j (2) perforatonoe stan- 
dard (e*g,, 9 out of 10 Items qoweot)i md (3) conditlona under which 
behavlor^and standard irtll be required when given a paper and 

pencil test). 

Bloom ^s Taxonoiny * Bloom's taTOno^ is the Glasilfieatlon system developed by 
Benjamin BIoot for oategoriglrig instructional objectives. There are 6 
major categorlee listed in ordw of increasing oOTplextty: taowledge, 
COTprehenslonjr applloatlonj raalyslQ/ synthesis^ and evaltmtlon. 

Competenoy Level - Competency level Is tl^t level at which a student is con- 
sidered to possess the skill oi^ toiQWledge neceseary for aohievonent of 
a particular objective . 

Contract Grading - Contract grading ia that proceaa whereby a grade is negotlatad 
tetween an instructor and a student. A statement of the atuderit will 
do to achleva what grade la %hm wltten and agreed uj^on by both student 
mxA Instructor p 

Crlterii^Beferenced - Criteria refteenced refers to teatlnf which measures a 
student's perfoOTanoe with respect to an established criterion or per- 
fomanoe standard. This partlQialar approaGh ia contrasted against mm 

referenced testing to wMoh a student *s level of per^foraianoe is ascer- 
tained through coiaparlaon to the performanoe of other students. 

Leamliig ifedes - Assumption: not evwy student learns best through the same 
e^erlentlal or didactic ( conTOmloatlon exchange) process* Some students 
leam best from lectures^ others from dlsougslon^ others frc^ reading; 
others ttooufh dlscovel^y^ m& others through ^aotlce--^trlal^and error. 
A learning mode refers to nmbei? of prooesses throi:^h which a person 
cimnges hds behavior. 

Perfonnanoe Objectives - PerformMic© objectives are objectives of which the 
outcoae is the perfowmcice of a pi^ticulw task* 

I^ereqjjiialte Skills - A skill which needs to be mastered prior to the learning 
of a new skill. 
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Pre-Test - A pre-taat ia a test given at the "begliwlng of a course or unit of 
instruction deaignad to deterailne a student's taiowledge of the subject 
matter in the course or \ailt to be studies, 
r 

Unit Sbjectives - Unit, objectives are a related aet of objeatlves which when 
taken will culminate In the learning of a particular skill, ooncept, or 
idea , 



« 
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This i& a questionnaire about your experiences In oounaellnf this year. Please 
a,nawtr* every question. Your responses will confidential • 

X. Hqi? Qatisfled were you with the help you received In counseling? 

Very satisfied 

Generally satisfied 



SOTewhat disappointed 
'Tery disappointed 



a* Tq what extent did oomseling give you a feeling of self-confldenQe or 
toprove youir opinion of yourself? 

G reatly inareased n^r doubts 
Given me some doubts 
Inorcaeed aomewimt ray self-confldenoe 



ISreatly InQreased my self-eonfldenoe 



3, Hqir Important do you consider coimsellng to have been in yow overall 
happiness or adjustment? 

^Of no value at all 

^ tostly unimportant 
Generally Important 



Very important 



4, Kqit helpful was counseling In making you aware of yom* talents and abilities 
ixi setting some goals for the futwa? , 

E bctromely helpful 
S omewhat helpful 
; Of little help 
^ Of no help at all 

5, Si result of ooimBelingi do you feel hat your relationships with people 
Mve Improved? 

Not at aii 

V ery little 
Somewhat 



A great deal 



6, oounseling maie you mora optiml#tiQ ahout your future? 

M ich more optlmistlo 

A little more optlmlstiG 

No difference in optlmlem 



Lees optlmlptlo 



A^ a result of counseling^ do you feel you have more control over the 
aiirictlon of your life or over the events in your life? 

A lot more control 

l itore Gontrol than before 

N o change in control 

Less control 
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EEALIK THEEAFY EVAllJATIQN - FOmi k 
CouaisaloT* s Nane . 

1, Was the student atle, urith tlie counselQr's help, to Identify the imacQaptable 
behavior? Yee Nd ____ If yes, lift irlmt they TOre. 



2* Did the student make a value Judpaent? Yes Kfo^ 



3. Was the student able, with the oounselor^s help, to Identify the consecitienQes? 
Yes No If yee^ list 'what tbey were. 



4, Was a plan daolded on; md were the eteps of the plsxi idintlfied? Yes^ 
No If yea, identify the steps. 



9, At My time, did the counselor Indicate that he cared for the student j or that the 

et-udent was a person of TOrth? res No If yea, vew briefly wite 

the statraent made hy the coimselort 



6. At aiiy time, did the couiiBelor say anj-bhing that might Gause the atudent to feel 

that the oorniaelor might be understradlng of the prohlm? Yes^^^ Mo 

If yes, briefly write the statment made by the coimselor * 



7. Did the oouynaelor say or do anything that might have Gaused the student to withdraw, 

be euspleious or uncooperative? Yes No^ If y^s, briefly wlte the 

stateBQeiit(s). ^ 
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S. Do you feel comiielli:^ was asefiil or praotical to you? 

Definitely not 

A little 

I n some ways • 
Tery useful and pmatlcal 



9, MlBTm you able to dissiiea personal problCTis in oomisalliig? 

N ever 
~ SeldOT 



Sometime a 
"A great deal 



10. Was counseling helpful to you In aolving your personal (inoladl^ aaademle) 
probl^s? 

^ Very helpful 

~ S aaawhat helpfal 
"N ot very helpful 



Of no help at all 



Thaak you for your evaluation. 
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S-tudent's Name 

Counselor 



1. How many coiitraote were made? 
2* How inany contraote were kept? 



3, Did the pla^ "piy off" for the student? Did he get wlmt ha Tmnted? 



Yee 
( check one) 
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SELF jypPEAISAL 

Directions' Circle the digit which comes closest to descritlr^ you*. 

1, How authentic am I? MI fully aware, coi^rueiit, in norself? 

1 I 3 4 S ° 6 

Low ' " Average; High 

2, How expressive aia I? Do I comiminiaa unambi^ously to others? 

1 a J 4 g ^ 6 ^ 

Low Average Sigh 

3, How positive am I In ic^ waimthi oarl^j respect for the others? 

1 2 _j 4 g I 

~ Low" " Average " 'High 

4, Am I strong enough to he' separate i raapectlrig .iir/ omt needs and feelinfi? 

1 2 3 4 g 6 

Low Average " High 

5, An I secure enough to permit others their full stparateness? 

1 2 I 4 g I 

Low Average' High 

6, How fully cm I enter Jnto the private worlds of others, aenaing their nieanings 
and feelings with no desire to judge^ tp evaluate^ to praiaai to criticize, to 
explain or to alter them? 

1 2 3 _4 g 6 

" Low " Average' ' High 

7, Can I relate so that other 8 feel me to be in no way a ttotat and so that they 
hecome leaa fearful of external evaluation from anyone? 

1 2 3 4 . 5 6 



Low Average ' " " High 

8, Do 1 encoimter othera as beooming rathir than as fixed (not by the past^ to be 
appraised, or dia^iosed)'^ 

1 2 3 4 g 6 

Low Ave^^^ige High 



9, How clearly is iny om self-image one of change, development, growthi emergence? 

X 2 3 4 g 6 

Kw"*^ ^ Averaga High 
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APPENDIX E 



RegQurces and PubllcatiQns 



Reprints Available on a Limited Baslii 

1, CounseUng for Internality, John E, Roueche and Oscar Mitik, 

1976. 

2, E to I Methods, by Oscar G, Mink, 1973, 

3, Internality Approach to Organising Laarnlng Groups lti the 

Community College Claasroom, by Oscar G, Mink/ 1976, 

4, Introduction to Locui of Control^ by Catherine A. Christner, 

1974, 

5, NIMH Project Definition of "Individualized Instruction'-: A 

Checklist, by Barbara Washburn and Barton Herricher, 
1974, 

6, Outline for Reality Therapy, by Oicar C. Mink, 1973* 

7, Pilot Study on Advancement Studies Program, Southeastern 

Community Collage, White vUle, North Carolina, School 
Year 1972-73 by Oicar Cn Mink, 1973. 

8, Pilot Study at Austin Community College* by Oscar G. Mink 

and Michael P. Abbott, 1974, 

9, Principles and Procedures for Group Leaders, by Oscar G. 

Mink, i973, 

10* Reality Therapy and Counseling and Initructlon for Inter naUty, 
A Workshop Syllabui by Oscar Mink, 1974, 

11, Reality Therapy and ParsonaUzed Instruction* A Success 

Story, by Oscar G. Mink and Gordon E. Watts, 1974, 

12, Rasaarch on Counseling Strategies for Underachieving Studentii^ 

by Gordon E. Watts, 1974. 

13. The Achievement Anxiety Test (AAT), by Catherine A, Chrlsttier, 

1974. 

14. The Adult Form of the NowLcki-Strickland Internal- External 

Scale (ANS-IE), by Catharine A, Chrlstner, 1974. 
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15, The Marlowe -Crowne Social DesirabiUty Scale, by C^tb^rine 
A, Chrlstnier, 1974. 

16, The State Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) by Gather lti0 A 

Chriatner, 1974. 

17, Three Scale to Measure Three Dimensione of Locus of ControU 
KTantia Levanaon's I (Internal), P (Powerful Others), and 

C (Chance) Scales, by Catherine A. ChLriitner, 1974. 



(2) Workbooki; 

U Counaeling for Internality f Counselor's Workbook), corapiled 
and written by Project Staff, 197 5* 

2. Individualized Initructlon (Instructor's Workbook), coroplled 

and written by Project Staff, 1975* 

3. The Reality Therapy Procesa and Julian Rotter's Sociitl Learning 

Model, A Self-Instructional Workbook by Oscar Mlnkp and 
Barbara P, Waihburn-Mink. 



(3) Publiehed Papers; 

U GorifrQnting Student Attitudes, John E. Eoueche, Barbara P, 

Washburn and Oscar G Mink. Auatlnf Sterling Swift PubliBhlng 
Company, 1976, 

2, Creating an Environment for Learning, Cornmunity and Junior 

College Journal , March, 1976, pp, 4805L 

3, Improving Student Motivation , by John E, Roueche and Oscar G. 

Mink, Austin! Sterling Swift Publishirig Company, 1976, 

4, Toward Peraonhood Development in the Corainunity College, by 

John E, Roueche and Oscar G, Mink, Con^munity CoUis Ke Review , 
March, 1976, pp. 40-50. 



(4) Books I 



I. Impiementlng Perionalised Instruction! A Sys tematic Approach, 
by Barbara P, Washburn, Kendhall-Hunt Publishing Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa» 1975. 
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(5) Diflsertations Stimulated by the Projecfct 

1. Chrlitner, Catherine A. '*The Relationship Between Sex, 

Racial/Ethnic Background, Locui of Control, Defeneive . 
E^cternality and Social DeBlrabllity and their Relative Imoact 
Upon the Academic Achievement of Coinmunity College 
Students,'' Department of Educational Psychology, University 
of Texas at Austin, 1977, 

2. Creel, William Bob, *^Inveitlgatlon of Locui of Control 
Shifts Among Selected Student Streams at Delgado College.'' 
Department of Educational Admlniitration, University of 
Texas at Austin, 1976, 

3. DlKon, Lois W, ''An Inveitlgation of Deterioration Effacts in 

Control E^cpectancy Among Selected Community Collage Stu» 
dents," Departmant of Educational Adiminietration, Univer- 
sity of Tejcae at Austin, 1977, 

4. Rosarlo, Anita, "The Intaraction of Counseling Strategy and 

Locus of ControlJ- Department of Educational Psychology, 
University of Texas at Austin, 1977. 

5. Spann, Milton G. , Jr, "Locus of Control ai a Predictor of 

Academic Achievement Among Non-Traditional Stadenta in a 
Community College, '' Department of Educational Admlniitra- 
tion, University of TeKai at Auitln, 1976* 

6. Watts, Gordon E, '^The Effecti of Reality Therapy and Indivi- 

dualized Instruction on the Locus of Control EKpectaftcy of 
Students In Selected Texas Community College Developmental 
Education Programs, " Department of Educational Admlnii- 
tration, University of Texag at Austin^ 1976, 
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